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bon voyage 
Great day; Sentimental journey; Pink 
champagne for a blue lady; Let yourself 
go; Nice work if you can get it; Give my 
regards to Broadway; Isn’t it romantic; 
Puttin’ on the Ritz; Someone is rocking 
my dreamboat; Slow boat to China; You 
and the night and the music; There’sa 
boat dat’s leavin’ soon for New York 


AL NEVINS 


and his Orchestra 
here give us some really outstandingly im- 
aginative orchestration. This disc will give 
a real thrill to all who go for the full, lush, 
but swinging American orchestra, and it 
certainly isa bon voyage all along the line. 
RD-27007 


dust on the moon 
Dust on the moon; No not much; The 
bullfighter’s song; Something’s gotta 
give; Tender trap; (What can I say) 
After I say I’m sorry; Love is a many- 
splendored thing; Wake the town and 
tell the people; Mambo in Seville; 
Lisboa antigua; The poor people of 
Paris; Heart 


PABLO BELTRAN 


hails from Mexico; Americans agree—and 
they should know—that he achieves with 
his orchestra the rare distinction of pro- 
| ducing the true American big-band sound. 
This record certainly bears them out. The 
hand is not well-known in England... yet. 
We venture to suggest that it soon will be 
> and that you will not regret being one of 
the pioneers by trying RD-27012 


ARE HERE! 


jazz flamenco 
I’ve got a brand new baby; Bop city 
flamenco; Lovely nights in Spain; 
Spain; The bullfighter from Madrid; 
Hamp’s jazz flamenco; Tenderly; Hot 
club of Madrid serenade; Toledo blade; 
Flamenco soul 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


and his Orchestra 
have really sent thousands of fans in Spain. 
So impressed was he with their enthusiasm, 
and with their own passionate and evoc- 
ative music, that on the 28th and 30th 
June, 1956, in Madrid, he cut some very 
wonderful and often rather unusual tracks, 
many of them featuring castanet player 
MARIA ANGELICA 
These are now available on 
RD-27006 
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From the instant you say hello to 
Lizzie Miles, you had better be prepared 
to get up off your rusty dusty and do 
some swift moving. You've got all you 
can do to hang on if you want to keep 
up with Lizzie who is as skittish as a 
sailboat that is tilting and racing with a 
high wind in its sails. 

This woman is a virtuoso conversa- 
tionalist. The power in her direct, honest 
thinking is one of the damnedest things 
I have come up against in the consider- 
able amount of time I have spent in 
interviewing jazz personalities. She 
skims, dips, wheels about, breaks up with 
laughter and darts off again with such 
rapidity that it would take an ambi- 
dextrous shorthand writer to come out 
about even with her. 

Lizzie’s zest and seemingly boundless 
energy is not easily understood, for we 
know that she is not young. Her incred- 
ible mental agility and powerful spirit 
are the natural manifestations of a 
woman who does her own thinking and 
she is remarkably free of confusion and 
doubt. There is no bitterness in her. 

Lizzie gives her birth date as 1895. She 
was born in a brick house that is still 
standing on Bourbon street between 
Burgundy and Dauphine streets. She 
laughs and says that the aristocratic 
Creoles who lived on Bourbon street in 
those days would turn in their graves if 
they could know what is happening on 
Bourbon street today. Lizzie was born 
March 31st but she told her mother that 
her birth must have been over the line 
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from NEW ORLEANS 


into April Ist for “I've been a fool ever 
since”’. 

She sings, she says “in Creole—add or 
take away”, meaning that she can sing 
either in Louisiana Creole Patois or in a 
Creole that is close to Parisian French. 
There were various kinds of French 
spoken in New Orleans according to her 
including the Bayou Cajun dialect. “The 
Bayou Cajuns”, she said, “are descend- 
ents of Acadia and speak a_ broken 
Canadian French—a language in which 
the lilt and musical sounds have been 
deleted leaving it flat, gruff and unmusi- 
cal”. Bayou comes from the Choctaw 
Indian bayoue. 

Lizzie has piercingly honest ideas 
about everything. She will discuss any- 
thing and hold nothing back. She is a 
true New Orleanian in that her spirit is 
way up there and the well known New 
Orleans sweetness permeates everything 
about her. 

I have always loved honesty for it is 
the foundation on ‘which reality and 
goodness are based and Lizzie is loaded 
with it. It doesn’t matter whether the 
subject is herself, her relatives, her 
friends or whatever, the honesty comes 
first. 

“When singing with raucous bands” 
she said “I sound like a fish peddler, but 
that is not true New Orleans music. New 
Orleans jazz was musical. It had all 
kinds of pretty fill-ins and figures. 
beautiful tones and all that. You should 
have heard the violins—Johnny St. Cvr. 
George Lewis and Joe Darensbourg will 
tell you of the sweetness of those early 


BERTA WOOD 


jazz violins. I can really sing with a good 
New Orleans band”. With a swift gesture 
she picked an all time ideal jazz band, 
wishing she could sing with such a band 
today. For rhythm she picked Wellman 
Braud and Zutty; for horns, Ory and 
Bechet; for violin, Jimmy Palao or Piron, 
and Paul Dominguez. 

Lizzie ranges far and wide over jazz 
history for she started very young and 
has been travelling all of her life. In 
Chicago she sang with the King Oliver 
band at the Dreamland along with Louis 
and Lil, Garland and Dodds. She worked 
with Freddie Keppard and Carroll 
Dickerson, Wilbur Sweatman, Charlie 
Elgar and Glover Compton (not “Clover” 
Compton as in Delaunay’s discography). 
Lizzie said that she hadn't read a book 
yet that told the whole truth of jazz 
music. “They never mention some good 
guys”, she said. She spoke with respect 
of the remarkably talented Manuel 
Minetta, seventy years old and sstill 
living in New Orleans. 

In Las Vegas (the Nevada gambling 
and big money town locally called “Lost 
Wages”) Lizzie was recently given the 
opportunity to get a band together for 
herself but she declined the offer. 
“Musicians won't do right today—won't 
work together or stay together’, she 
said. 

Lizzie snoke of her two musician 
brothers, now both dead, Herb Morand 
and Maurice Morand. Herb weighed 
three hundred pounds and according to 
Lizzie, was never a great trumpet player. 
“But” she said, “what he knew he 
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could really tear apart”. I had the im- 
pression from Lizzie that Herb could 
have been a much better player had he 
been willing to work and study hard 
enough to make it. Both brothers were 
heavy drinkers and it may be part of the 
reason Lizzie does not touch alcohol. 
Herb played with the Harlem Hamfats. 


The other brother was a drummer. 
who Lizzie said when he drank enough 
imagined he was Joe Louis. His hearing 
was impaired in a fight one night and 
after that he was not able to keep good 
time. 

We talked about the early jazz scene 
in New York and it was apparent that 
Lizzie’s feelings are a bit ruffled about 
that period, for she said “New York 
really gave New Orleans jazz a rough 
time”. 

Lorenzo Tio Jnr. of the Tio School 
that taught Omer Simeon, Albert 
Nicholas and Barney Bigard was in New 
York when Lizzie was there. “Tio was 
one of the great New Orleans clarinet- 
tists. His background was classical as 
well as a jazz one but when it came to 
musicianship the Tio school was tough”. 
For the first time in our conversation 
Lizzie sounded sad and it was a thought- 
ful Lizzie who slowly said, “They gave 
Tio a tight squeeze in New York, gave 
him a hard way to go. As accomplished 
as Tio was, he could not get a foothold 
in New York and was reduce to selling 
tunes to Duke Ellington to piy his living 
expenses”. 

“Lizzie” I said, “that is a staggering 
statement! If I print that those Ellington 
fans are going to hit us over the head 
with anything that is handy”. 

Lizzie wasn’t laughing. “You tell ‘em 
anyway. Lorenzo Tio sold Duke plenty 
of good tunes and that’s true”. 


Lizzie made interesting comments on 
the cultural division of New Orleans in 
the early days. “We lived downtown”, 
Lizzie said, meaning the French speaking 
Creoles, “And the Americans lived up 
town”, meaning the English speaking 
people. 

Lizzie spoke of the Cook Sounds Of 
Our Time recordings of which she said. 
“The Library of Congress has accepted 
the last three Cook albums: “Hot Songs 
My Mother Taught Me”, “Torchy Lulla- 
bies and Moans and Blues”. Cook did 


right by me. He didn’t make me sound 
like a fish peddler”’. Then she said 
again, “I could sing with a good band— 
could sing pretty”. 


But hearing Lizzie sing with the 
Scobey band at Zardi’s in Hollywood 
recently, she still sings pretty. The most 
pleasing to me were “Gimme A Pigfoot 
And A Bottle Of Beer’, in which she 
stayed with the original version and left 
nothing out, and “Darkness On The 
Delta’. 


‘No one’s heart is heavy, 


All God’s children got somebody to 
love’. 


Like Bessie Smith, Lizzie is a_ big 
woman and she deplored the fact that 
dress manufacturers did not make red 
dresses in her size. I had worn a red 
dress that night at Zardi’s and Lizzie 
likes red. Only the reddest red would be 
a suitable adornment for the vibrant 
spirit that is Lizzie Miles. 
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Brenda Slattery Requests The Pleasure 


Villiers Street is not one of London's 
rowdier thoroughfares. It is in fact the 
road that one walks down’ when 
going from Charing Cross (S.R.) to 
Charing Cross (Und.). There are two or 
three Victorian pubs, a cluster of Sausage 
Egg and Chip type restaurants, and the 
Players Theatre. Avart from two dubious 
looking bookshops with editions of ‘Flog- 
ging Through The Ages’ in the window, a 
little old man stands in the forecourt of 
the Players Theatre selling pocket size 
books from two trestle tables. They 
mainly have names like ‘Whizz, ‘Flick,’ 
‘Twist’ and ‘Bust.’ 

One evening last month, this bookseller 
to the masses found himself surrounded 
by a howling mob of press men, photo- 
graphers, starlets and pantechnicons. This 
crowd was swollen ‘nevitably by a pro- 
portion of rubber necking travellers, fas- 
cinated bv the vision of apparent celebri- 
ties standing in the street drinking wine 
and getting cold in a biting East wind. 
The two pvantechnicons were being used 
as a mobile bar and dance hall respect- 
ively. At the entrance to one, a liveried 
young man announced the arrival of in- 
vitees in a stentorian voice to the street 
at large. We avvroached him nervously, 
and were frightened into giving him our 
names in“a hoarse whisper. This was im- 
mediately translated into a frightening 
echo that turned every eye in our direc- 
tion. We clutched at the glass of ice cold 
wine and lonelv cheese biscuit that were 
thrust at us and scuttled into the second 
pantechnicon. Here we found Dill Jones 
inexolicably playing harpsicord. 


Rock Around The Inner Circle 


The invitation was not too clear on the 
purpose of the gathering, but it did con- 
tain a photograph of three young men 
with a grand niano on the platform of a 
tube station. Nobody could or would tell 
us why we were there and we got the im- 
pression that the original reason for the 
get together had been submerged by the 
enormitv of the actual situation. As it 
was very cold. evervone drank a lot to 
st warm, and a lively glow soon hung 
like a rosy cloud over the forecourt. 
After about an hour. a considerable num- 
ber of police could be seen taking up 
strategic positions, and the young liver- 
ied man suddenlv called for silence. A 
representative of Nixa Records then 
presented a charming young model called 
May with a sash and declared her to be 
Miss Inner Circle. 1957. 

Having avvlauded loudly and at length 
in an attemnt to warm our hands. 96 of 
us were issued with a 2/- Underground 
ticket, a2 paper cuo and a full bottle of 
wine. What followed grew progressively 
hazier and unnecessary. It was, in fact, 


BRIAN NICHOLLS’ 


so delightfully unnecessary and absurd 
that the entire project was carried 
through without let or hindrance from 
the London staff. 

We were marched down to Charing 
Cross station in a ‘crocodile,’ and finally 
boarded the last carriage of an Inner 
Circle train en masse. This carriage was 
immediately converted into im- 
promptu night club, with music from Dill 
Jones and Danny Craigie. Wine flowed 
like water, if not more prolifically, and 
every genuine passenger got out at the 
next stop. Surprisingly enough, we were 
not apparently contravening any regula- 
tions, and the whole screaming entourage 
sailed majestically through the semi- 
deserted stations of London’s Inner Circle 
Line, leaving gesticulating groups of 
officials sympathising with each other on 
the platforms. 

By the time that we came round to 
Charing Cross again, officialdom was 
waiting and a very professional dispersal 
of the party was undertaken by several 
police inspectors. It was not until nearly 
a month later that we discovered that we 
had been on a publicity stunt to launch 
a gramophone record by a gentleman 
called Jonathan Routh. In the event it 
turned out to be in rather poor taste. 


“We Were Not Amused” 

Mr. Routh made a living for a while 
taking down people’s rambling utterances 
on a portable tape recorder and then re- 
lav ng them over Radio Luxembourg. His 
part of the proceedings consisted in pro- 
voking them to stupid actions and state- 
ments that thev doubtless regretted at a 
later date. The LP consisted of excerpts 
from the Radio Luxembourg pro- 
grammes. After listening to the first 
track we sided completely with victims 
who sounded in every case like rather 
warm and lovable people being made 
fools of. Our sympathies went out to 
the groun of workmen whose only 
comment on the record seemed to be 
“No! Go away.” 


Personal Appearance of ‘Bernie’ 


Gerry Mulligan and his Quartet 
(or should that’ be his Trio?) have come, 
conquered and_ departed. Although 
there wasn’t the external enthusiasm 
about the visit that surrounded the 
Basie tour, some of the actual receptions 
that were received at concerts were quite 
unsurpassed by anything we've heard 
before. 

Most people were completely won 
over to the Mulligan brand of music 
after only one hearing. and, to our 
knowledge, only the Editor of Jazz 
Journal remained a The British 
musicians who played on the tour in 
the Jazz Today Unit became Mulligan 
fans to a man after the first rehearsal. 
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MANS DIARY 


The Quartet was uncannily well knit, 
and when it played it seemed to speak 
with one voice. The musicians fitted to- 
gether in a way that only the MJQ could 
equal. Although Mulligan the 
dominant voice, there was a continual 
byplay with Brookmeyer, and some of 
the patterns that the two wove were 
quite breathtaking. We heard the group 
(always referred to by Gerry as ‘my 
band’) vlay ‘Walking Shoes’ no _ less 
than five times during the tour, and each 
playing was a completely different piece 
of music. The basic arrangement was 
changed in each case. 

Mulligan as a person was something 
of an enigma. He upset a lot of people 
initially by ignoring the British cult of 
self depreciation. Indeed, he is reported 
as saying at one gathering that he was the 
only worth while baritone sax player. 
This seems a little difficult to credit, but 
Mulligan certainly was forthright in his 
opinions. The thing that annoyed most 
people was that he was almost invari- 
ably right. This was in fact a ‘jazz great’ 
—a born leader and a teacher. His in- 
fluence on every British musician he met 
was marked, and intellectually he left 
most of our jazz world standing. 


Just Relax on the Couch 

Unlike the rest of the Quartet, Mulli- 
gan seemed to drive himself on nervous 
energy, and it soon became apparent 
that he was tensed to a fever pitch be- 
fore each performance. There was almost 
a burning desire to improve on each 
session. With the standard he was setting 
most musicians would have relaxed and 
coasted, but not Mulligan. Apparently 
he has confided that he feels a lack in 
his playing of that final ‘something’ that 
would allow him to break through to the 
realms of greatness, and he is engaged 
in a long term battle to achieve this. 

Perhavs this marks the difference be- 
tween the leaders and the followers in 
the jazz world. To our ears he has 
achieved greatness already. 
A New Departure 

The tour by the Quartet was organised 
by the NJF, and this gave Desmond Kay- 
ton the opportunity to colour the pro- 
ceedings with his own _ distinctive 
methods. Apart from losing Gerry in 
Birmingham on the way to Dudley Hip- 
podrome, he was responsible for some 
classic comvering. This is a new de- 
parture and may necessitate some degree 
of prior thought if Desmond is to con- 
tinue to talk to paying customers at the 
beginning of concerts. In announcing the 
Quartet to a house packed with Scottish 
Nationalists in Glasgow, he mentioned 
how pleased the NJF were to have been 
able to bring Mulligan here to England. 
The booing that greeted this went on in- 
termittently threugheut the show. 
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Chris Barbers 


EAN DD 


Chris Barber (trombone) ; Pat Halcox (trumpet); Monty Sunshine (clarinet) ; 
Ron Bowden (drums); Eddie Smith (banjo); Dick Smith (bass) 


Chris Barber in Concert 


(Recorded in the Royal Festival Hall, London) 


Bourbon Street Parade New Blues Willy The Weeper/ 
Mean Mistreater Yama Yama Man Old Man Mose! 
Mood Indigo Bearcat Crawl Lowland Blues, Panama/ 

Bourbon Street Parade When The Saints Go Marching In 


with 
Ottilie 
Patterson / 


vocalist and piano solo 


12” L.P. NJL 6 


rry Gibbs 
roup 


Jerry Segal (drums) ; ; 
featuring 


Herman Wright (bass) | 


Sir Charles Thompson (piano) 
Mallets A-Pienty 


Quinichette 
Nothing To It/Mean To Me) Meets Sir Charles 
Haunted Er-Bee-I Gibberish/ Shorty George Plush Life 
I'll Remember April/Soupy’s On/ 
Then It Happens 7” E.P. ERE 1551 


10” L.P. EJT 752 


Distributed by Pve Croup Records (Sales) Ltd.. 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 
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KEITH 


The emergence of the unwieldy bari- 
tone saxophone an_ important 
instrument for solo improvisation can be 
largely attributed to Gerry Mulligan. 
There were others before him who 
utilised the big horn to express their 
individual ideas—Harry Carney and 
Serge Chaloff, for example—but there 
can be little doubt that over the past 
five or so years, Mulligan has remained 
the most important soloist on this instru- 
ment. The formation of his now famous 
piano-less quartet towards the latter part 
of 1952 served further ‘to exploit the 
possibilities of the baritone as a solo 
voice. The inclusion of only two “blow- 
ing” horns imposed certain limitations 
on the group—limitations that could 
only be overcome by making the fullest 
use of both instruments and by having 
quick-thinking, imaginative, and, most 
important of all, always interesting solo- 
ists to fill the roles. The onus placed on 
Mulligan was a heavy one, but he 
carried it well and subsequently 
developed into not only a great baritone 
saxophonist but one of the most 
important soloists of the modern jazz 


ra. 

In 1952, Mulligan’s baritone was 
complemented by the trumpet of Chet 
Baker and between them they con- 
cocted a fresh, invigorating sound that 
caused something of a sensation when it 
eventually burst upon the jazz scene. 
Since then, apart from a couple of 
pleasing ventures with a sextet, Mulli- 
gan has persevered with the quartet 
formula. There have been numerous 
changes in personnel but only one 
change in instrumentation—the replace- 
met of trumpeter Baker by valve trom- 
bonist Bob Brookmeyer. This, to my 
way of thinking has been an interesting, 
fruitful, and thoroughly — successful 
innovation. The resultant sound is 
richer, more mature, and Brookmeyer, to 
an even greater extent than Baker, 
answered Mulligan’s call for a soloist 
possessed of similar musical ideals to his 
own. 

The Quartet Gerry Mulligan brought 
to Britain lat month was similar instru- 
mentally to the one described above. No 
one—and I include in this sweeping 
statement those people who care to cast 


GOODWIN 


THE 


RRY MULLIGAN 
QUARTET 


modern jazz aside with a mere shrug of 
the shoulders—can claim they were 
genuinely disappointed with the work of 
the quartet, whose output of inventive, 
emotional, always swinging jazz at each 
performance was quite startling. To hear 
the quartet once is a memorable 
experience; to hear them several times, 
as I did, is to really understand and 
appreciate them fully, both as a group 
and as individuals. The fantastic atfinity 
of ideas (rapport, if you like) which 
exists between Mulligan Brook- 
meyer is the most striking thing about 
any performance by the quartet. They 
adopt and exploit each other’s phrases, 
sometimes incorporating them into solos, 
sometimes moulding them into quiet, 
effective background passages behind the 
soloist. At alk imes, they think along 
similar lines, and this aspect of their 
mutual attitude towards jazz is always 
doubly apparent in the playing of 
thematic material. Mulligan ts the more 
adventurous soloist of the two. His 
baritone sound is rich and full, his 
phrasing impeccable. He plays long, 
flowing lines, flavouring his solos with 
snatches of dry humour, and never los- 
ing the warm, soft edge which makes his 
tone so palatable. Mulligan is an ani- 
mated figure on stage, always bending 
his body to dnd fro, swinging the mas- 
sive baritone from side to side, and 
frequently exercising his long legs by 
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ambling unconcernedly around—in mid- 
solo, that is ! 

By comparison, Brookmeyer is a good 
deal less fond of exercise than his 
leader, and restric:s his movements to 


frequent bending of the knees and 
occasional rhythmic body swaying. He's 
an emotional, unpredictable soloist with 
a “dead”, perhaps just a wee bit unex- 
citing tone On an instrument that is 
currently in vogue in modern jazz circles. 
His playing is marked by a subtle fluency 
that only a valve trombone (and perhaps 
J. J. Johnson) could possibly produce. 
The rhythm duo is quite definitely Mul- 
ligan’s best since the Carson Smith-Chico 
Hamilton days. Bassist Joe Benjamin, 
the pivot of the quartet, puts down a 
forceful yet unobstrusive beat. and 
pushes only where necessary. He is an 
excellent timekeeper and thus provides 
a sure foundation on which to build. 
Dave Bailey's crisp, precise, lightly 
swinging drum work rounds off the 
quartet, and although he is never 
featured to any great extent he neverthe- 
less always find something interesting and 
constructive to say whenever the occa- 
sion arises to trade “fours” with Mulli-. 
gan and/or Brookmeyer. 

The Quartet’s repertoire in Britain 
included many items known to readers by 
virtue of their inclusion on record — 
earlier things such as “Moonlight in 
Vermont”, “My Fuany  Vaentine”, 
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“Frenesi”, “Walking Shoes”, “Bernie's 
Tune”, “Motel”. “Lullaby the 
Leaves”. “Line for Lyons”, etc. (all re- 
corded with trumpeter Chet Baker) and 
more recent additions to the library like 
“Come Out Wherever You Are” 
(recorded in Paris in 1954 by the quartet 
which then’ included Brookmeyer). 
Several new arrangements, to us at least 
were also thrown in for good measure, 
by far the best of which was the haunt- 
ing “Baubles, Bangles, and _ Beads” 
(from “Kismet’’)—a beautiful interpreta- 
tion which, for this writer, was ‘the 
highspot of the entire tour. 
ulligan the man is equally as im- 

pressive and interesting as Mulligan the 
musician. He is a frank and forthright 
speaker, and his views on any subiect are 
unshakeable. He is possessed of an 
assured and confident nature which at 
times can easily be misinterpreted into 
a severe case of bigheadedness. But 
Mulligan is by no means a “know-all”— 
he is willing to discuss any subject at 
great length and whatever statement he 
cares to make is always a much con- 
sidered opinion. The photographs on 
some of his album sleeves issued a few 
years ago showed him as a fresh-faced 
youngster barely out of his ‘teens. To- 
day, be is a gaunt-faced, much changed 
figure. Only one thing remains—his 
seemingly endless enthusiasm for jazz 
and music in general. 

During the course of his British tour, 
I had the opportunity to discuss many 
things with Gerry. I list below his com- 
ments on a variety of topics, most of 
them. of course, relating to music: 

On his own records: “Most of the 
early ones were pretty good—I mean, we 


wouldn't have recorded them if we 
didn’t have anything to say Anyhow, I 
was pleased with them You know, some 
days a band can hit a groove and things 
really start to happen. It happened with 
the sextet on a record date i EmArcy 
—an atbum called “Mainstream of 
Jazz”. Everything went just fine that day. 
Watch out for that record—I think it’s 
the best we ever made.” (“Mainstream of 
Jazz” is not yet issued here. The per- 
sonnel includes Jon Eardley, Brook- 
meyer, Zoot Sims, Bill Crow, and Dave 
Bailey—K.G.) 

On his sidemen: “You know, I can’t 
explain why, but I seem to have some 
sort of influence over the guys with me. 
But when they leave the quartet, they 
play differently. It happened with Chet 
Baker and Jon Eardley, but not with 
Bob (Brookmeyer). He retains his own 
style and character all the time, which is 
a good thing”. 

On big bands: “I did a lot of scores 
for Elliott Lawrence, but he didn’t play 
them too well. I was very disappointed 
with them. Right now, I’m rehearsing 
and recording wi‘h a big band of my own 
back home. Guys like Zoot, Lee 
Konitz, Charlie Rouse in the reed 
section. If things work O.K. and the re- 
cords catch on at all, I'd like to take the 
band on the road”. 

On-+the Ten-tette: “The scores I did for 
the Ten-tette followed on from the 
arrangements I did for the Miles Davis 
Band in 1949—an advancement, so to 
speak. No I haven’t done anything more 
with a Ten-tette, but I certainly haven't 
forgotten about it”. 

On American football: “I don’t under- 
s‘and it either!” 


And what of the future? At the 
present time, Gerry is very pleased with 
the quartet set-up—its possibilities are 
by no means exhausted and it still 
sounds as fresh today as four — ago. 
Personally speaking, I would Hke to see 
him devote his attentions to big bands 
for a while. After all, he produced a 
new slant on modern small group jazz 
and he’s quite likely to produce some- 
thing equally as invigorating in the big 
band field. 
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CHRIS 
BARBER'S 
JAZZ 
BAND 


Double Check Stomp: 


Take my Hand, Precious Lord 
(Vocal: LONNIE DONEGAN) 


Lawd,you’ve been so good to me; 


Going to Town 3381112 (10" LP) 


‘Jazz-Sacred and Secular' 


A selection of tunes from various 


sources, all played in the familiar 
Barber style: four Spirituals, 


four Ellingtons, a traditional folk song 


and apop song... 


Black and Tan Fantasie; 
White Christmas; 

God leads His dear children; 
Sing on; Shout ’em, Aunt Tilly; 
On a Christmas Day 

(Vocal: LONNIE DONEGAN) 


COLUMBIA 


33} R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 


Columbia Graphophone Co. L‘d., Record Div'‘sion, 8-11 Great Castle St., London, W.1 
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4 
| I think that it can be safely stated that New Orleans jazz is currently more 
by vigourous than it has been for a great many years, in spite of the unfortunate lack 
of recognition of some of the most able New Orleans musicians. Many of these 
men can produce music of greater purity and value than many of their well-travelled 
y ; and more-publicised colleagues, because they have never left the environment that 


TONY HOGG produced them and, in consequence, have not been Brainwashed by contact with less 
. virile formsof music, or by the lure of money. it is therefore interesting to consider 
some of the musicians who are playing in New Orleans, the conditions under which 
they are playing, and the quality of the music which they are producing. 
S There are, at the present time, few regularly constituted groups working in New 
Orleans composed of musicians making their living entirely from their music, but 
these groups are vastly outnumbered by the part-time musicians who mostly play in 
dance halls on Friday and Saturday nights, or on special occasions. The former 
groups can be heard in the Bourbon Street area which, unfortunately, caters mainly 
to the tourist trade and is lined by cabarets devoted almost exclusively to the art of 
the “Strippers” or “Bump and Grind” artists. One of the most famous of the Bourbon 
Street saloons, where music can still hold its own against the fierce competition from 
the naked female form, is the Paddock Lounge with its vast, horseshoe-shaped bar 
and bandstand situated in the centre of the horseshoe. This saloon was, for some 
years, Oscar “Papa” Celestin’s special preserve and here this great personality enter- 
tained the tourists with his magnificent trumpet playing, ably backed by the legendary 
clarinet player Alphonse Picou, who has since retired. Picou, who is now over eighty 
years old, recently made a brief appearance when Fred Ramsey was in New Orleans 
making recordings and a film of a street band. Picou appeared with an incredibly 
antique clarinet which had a peculiar curved bell, like an oversized meerschaum pipe 
but. despite his unorthodox instrument and his great age, was able to prove that his 
skill is unimpaired. 

Since Celestin’s death in 1954, the leadership of this band has been taken over 
by trombonist Ed Pierson and, by mutual agreement with the rest of the band, a 
percentage of the profit is given to Celestin’s widow. The clarinet chair is presently 
occupied by Joe “Cornbread” Thomas who, in spite of a complete lack of teeth, 
handles the vocals admirably. Albert French payls banjo in the Danny Barker style 
ALBERT BURBANK and also sings. It is interesting to note that in New Orleans the amplified banjo has 

beeome very popular as it enables the player, in the absence of a piano, to play solo 
while the horns are resting. This is useful when the band has a long engagement to 
play for dancing and the music cannot be stopped for any length of time. 

EMILE BARNES Another group which can be heard on Bourbon Street is led by trumpeter Ernie 
Cagnoletti who can be heard to good effect on the 1940 Paul Barbarin recordings. He 
is backed up by the light-skinned and very deft clarinetist Albert Burbank, whilst 
Bill Mathews, his mouth seemingly filled with gold teeth, plays fast. sliding trombone 
style, which although it seems to please the tourists, does not complement the music 
of the clarinet and trumpet. The drummer in this group is Christopher “Black 
Happy” Goldstein who can always be relied upon to produce restrained but tasteful 
support for’ the horns. 

Unfortunately, restraint is not practised by drummer Freddie Kohlman whose 
band can also be heard in one of the Bourbon Street saloons. Kohlman sits out in 
front of his musicians entirely surrounded by countless examples of the drum 
makers’ art. This woubkd not matter excessively were it not for the fact that his 
musicians are extremely competent and worth hearing but are all but drowned out 
by the noise from this plethora of equipment. The trumpeter is young Thomas 
Jefferson who has been recorded with other groups and who, with more experience, 
wiil prove to be a player of considerable stature. Clarinettist Willie Humphrey 
comes from a musical famiy and ably carries on in the great Tio-Nelson-Picou 
tradition. Another pleasant surprise in this group is the young trombonist Waldren 
“Frog” Joseph. Distinguished by his collapsed cheek muscles, which give him the 
appearance of a glass-blower when he is playing, he has a pure, thrusting, tailgate 
style and has been influenced by that master of New Orleans trombone—Jim 
Robinson. Joseph, like Robinson, has a keen sense of humour, a strong personality 
and a natural aptitude for showmanship, all of which he manages to inject into his 
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playing. Lizzie Miles, one of the few 
remaining blues singers of the Bessie 
Smith-“Ma”™ Rainey era, has swung with 
the Kohlman group on many occasions 
and it is pleasant to note that, once 
again. she is able to make a good living 
from her music. 


The George Lewis band requires no 
introduction to English jazz enthusias‘s. 
Their records have sold profusely in 
England but, in common with any good 
jazz group, they sound infinitely better 
and are much more impressive when 
heard in the flesh. They remain quite 
uninfiluenced by the public’s bad taste 
and have resisted the attempts of entre- 
preneurs to cxploit them and their music. 
It is often thought that their best music 
was played under Bunk Johnson's 
leadership, but it is interesting to learn 
that Bunk thoroughly despised Lewis 
and Robinson, partly because he was, 
with some justification, a cantankerous, 
sour. snreliable and foul-tempered old 
man. and partly because Lewis and 
Robinson were not reading musicians, 
which fact caused him frequently to 
refer to them, rather spitefully, as 
“Emergency musicians”. Since that time, 
many other trumpeters have played with 
Lewis. and the band has now settled 
down with Avery “Kid Howard, who 
has improved tremendously since he first 
joined them. They have the appearance 
of an extremely hard working and well 
rehearsed group who never venture out- 
side the close confines which, by tradi- 
tion, their music demands. They con- 
centrate on ensemble playing, and their 
solos are more a change of lead than 
actual solos, while the melodic line is 
held very closely all the time. Their 
determination, hard work and inherent 
good taste have finally secured for them 
a greater degree of recognition and 
financial security than has previously 
been their lot. 


In a rather poor suburb of New 
Orleans, mainly inhabited by people of 
Polish origin, is a dance hall called 
Luthgens. It is a wooden structure with 
enormous fans set in the ceiing to com- 
bat the tropical heat of the New Orleans 
summer, and various notices adorn the 
walls forbidding customers to bring in 
their own liquor, to smoke while danc- 
ing or to behave in any way which might 
be deemed illegal or offensive. The 
music here is usually provided by a 
group led by trumpeter Joseph LaCroix 


“De De” Pierce, backed by his wife 
Billie Pierce at the piano. Emile Barnes, 
clarinet, Josiah Frazier, drums, and 
various other musicians, who occasion- 
ally join them, make up the rest of the 
group. The overall effect is strange, as 
the dancezs have no interest in the music 
other than its suitability for dancing, 
while the musicians play in the only style 
known to them, which is the purest New 
Orleans negro folk music. The beat is 
heavy, necessitated by the rather rowdy 
dancers; Pierce’s trumpet is harsh and 
rasping; Barnes’ clarinet is played with a 
very reedy, personal tone which is, in 
my experience, quite unique and is pro- 
bably due to some eccentricity of his 
instrument, while Billie Pierce, whose 
dimensions are decidedly “Fats” Waller- 
ish, plays a strongly rhythmic piano and 
is also a blues singer with a melodic in- 
vention and sense of timing that could be 
a lesson to many. This group call them- 
selves the “Louisiana Joy Makers” 
(Phone Crescent 1166) and their spirited 
playing is a joy to hear. 


Out on the shore of Lake Ponchartrain 
is another dance hall of a very different 
nature. It is much bigger than Luth- 
gens and is used by very respectable 
suburban people—many of them middle- 
aged. The musicians are grouped in a 
corner under a little embroidered banner, 
rather reminiscent of the Salvation 
Army, which states “Israel Gorman’s 
Original Jazz Band”. Mr. Gorman is an 
elderly clarinet player who is backed by 
trumpeter Charlie Love, a drummer, and 
Johnny St. Cyr who occasionally joins 
them to keep his hand in practice. This 
group is extremely versatile and will 
even play a waltz if prevailed upon. The 
drill for such an occasion is rather 
amusing. A moth-eaten piece of music 
is produced by Gorman, and the band, 
having donned their glasses, gather 
round and peer anxiously over his 
shoulder. The usual result is a somewhat 
free interpretation which, if unorthodox, 
would be easily recognised by the com- 
poser. 


The group always carry a copy of the 
New Orleans Red Book of Scott Joplin’s 
rags, from which they are delighted to 
play if anyone is sufficiently interested. 
harlie Love is an amusing character 
who has travelled widely in the past and 
can tell many amusing anecdotes of his 
experiences. He is also only too happy 
to sing you bawdy but amusing lyrics 


TOTTENHAM CT. RDO 
Tube STATION 


which he has written for some of the 
jazz standards. 


There are probably numerous capable 
Negro musicians in New Orleans who 
are playing in the jazz idiom but who 
have never come to the surface and, 
without doubt, never will. However, if 
it were not for several enthusiasts who 
have gone to New Orleans with the 
purpose of assembling bands and record- 
ing them, hardly any of this music would 
ever have been available to the people 
who appreciate it. Fortunately, there is 
now definitely a growing interest which 
such people as Joe Mares with his South- 
land Record company, and William 
Russell, etc. are doing their best to 
foster. 
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DOUG HAGUE 


TOWN HALL CONCERT 


Al “Jazzbo” Collins, the disc-jockey 
who loves jazz but gets little chance of 
playing it owing to radio station policy, 
presented a Jazz Concert recently at 
Town Hall. As is usual at any affair over 
which Jazzbo presides, everything was in 
order and the music and musicians were 
presented in a manner befitting their 
talents. 

The programme was opened by the 
new, wildly swinging Dizzy Géillespie 
band. In this day of “Basie-isms” and 
“West Coast-Roger-isms”, it was a thrill 
to hear a large, heated Bop band. That 
the band is rough is true but the 
overall power and musicianship cannot 
be denied. Diz himself is a tower of 
étrength—the most ‘influential trumpet 
player since Louis Armstrong, for who 
can deny that almost all modern trum- 
peters display traces of his playing ? 

The first number, un-named, gave the 
audience a taste of things to come with 
a tremendous solo by Dizzy followed by 
some booting baritone by Billy Root 
(who played tenor with Kenton last 


“Jessica’s Day” and “Doodlin a 
variety of soloists were heard, all excel- 
lent. Featured on alto was Ernie Henry, 
one of the early Bop pioneers who 
played” with Fats Navarro, Tadd 
Dameron, and James Moody. The tenors 
were Benny Golson, who continues to 
blow like Hawk, and Billy Mitchell, 
from Detroit, who continues to impress 
as one of the most solid, swinging tenors 
of the modern school, with a knowledge 
of basic jazz. The surprise of the even- 
ing, however, came from Al Grey whose 
blowing combined the power of the 
great blues trombonists, with the tech- 
nique of Teagarden, and the wild aban- 
don that sometimes marks the work of 
Trummy Young. 

His conception was exactly 
modern. but he blew a helluva lot of 
jazz. He formerly appeared on numerous 
R & B records (Duke and Peacock label 
mainly) and cut some sides with Benny 
Carter that were issued in France on the 
Swing label, and on the basis of his 
solid, inspired work during the concert, 
it would certainly behove Diz to feature 
him more than he has in the past. 

The great Diz was featured on a gem 
of a solo on “Begin the Beguine” and | 
wonder how many of the younger mem- 
bers of the audience really grasped the 
fact that they were seeing and hearing 
one of the real giants of jazz—a man 
whose records will someday be sought 
out by collectors in much the same way 
as are Louis’ old Hot Five discs. 

Following the Gillespie band came a 
medley of musicians using a rhythm 
section of George Wallington, Milt 


Hinton and Gus Johnson. Wallington 
did not have a good night and drummer 
Gus Johnson’s playing was tedious and 
monotonous which meant that the 
weight of the rhythm rested on the 
shoulders of Hinton; luckily he was up 
to the task. First soloist was Herbie Mann 
on flute and bass clarinet. Starting a little 
cold he finished by playing some 
vigorous, pulsating jazz. The next musi- 
cian was Dutch jazz accordionist, Mat 
Matthews, who performed with a good 
jazz feeling. He was followed by Lee 
Konitz who provided one of the high 
points of the concert and played three 


* numbers displaying his overpowering 


jazz conception. Criticise as we may the 
Tristano school of jazz, the authority of 
Konitz cannot be denied. His driviag 
attack, sensitivity and terrific swing not 
only brought applause from the audience 
but a salute and smile of admiration 
from Hinton who apparently enjoyed 
every minute of the session. The next 
musician was Roy Eldridge. who 
sounded fine. It was a pity this set was 
spoiled by some noisy, meaningless drum 
breaks from Johnson. 

The concert closed with the Gillespie 
band playing an extended version of “A 
Night in Tunisia” which spotted Grey 
and Golson, and a long trumpet solo by 


HERBIE MANN 
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young Lee Morgan who promises to be 
a bright star for the future with his 
sharp attack and nice flowing style. 

Diz is an inspired leader, and the 
band have in a good stock of arrange- 
ments and—one of the most important 
features for any big band—a driving 
drummer. Charlie Persip, the man who 
propels this band, is a pleasure to 
watch; there is no grimacing, no gum 
chewing, but just solid driving drum 
work. Even on the most frantic numbers, 
his shading, touch, control, and fezling, 
drive the band to perfection. 

My only criticism of the band is 
Dizzy’s low comedy and _ incessant 
mumbling. Gillespie and his band are 
musicians and there is no need for the 
inane comedy. Not that it isn’t good 
to see a band really enjoying themselves, 
but Diz really overdoes it but I guess 
that’s why they call him “Dizzy”. 

Also at Town Hall, Duke Ellington 
premiered his new Jazz Suite “Such 
Sweet Thunder” which he dedicated to 
the Stratford Shakespearean Festival of 
Canada. Ellington has always wanted 
to compose something depicting Shakes- 
pearean characters. “The idea occurred 
to me during a visit to Anne Hathaway's 
cottage when we first toured England in 
1933”, said Duke. This was the first of 
a series of four concerts which are 
entitled “Music for Moderns” and which 
consist of a programme divided between 
a jazz group and a classical orchestra. 
With Ellington was the Music for 
Moderns Orchestra directed by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
A popular interview show, “Night 
Beat” which is presided over by Mike 


Wallace, had as recent guests, Stan Getz 
and Dizzy Gillespie. The discussion with 
Stan dealt with narcotics, its effects, the 
problems that arise over the use of these 
deadly drugs, and its influence on jazz- 
men. Stan, speaking under obvious 
strain and tension from recounting his 
siege, nevertheless proved an intelligent 
and admirable speaker with sound 
comments. The interview with Dizzy 
was more obvious—What is Bop ?, etc. 
Diz answered that it is another style or 
interpretation of jazz. 

Birdland has announced that it will 
have a big band policy from now 
through July. The bands of Oscar Fetti- 
ford, Maynard Ferguson, Duke Elling- 
ton, Herb Pomeroy (a fine Boston 
group), Dizzy, Count, and the Herman 
Herd were named. 

Down in the Village Billy Maxted’s 
Dixieland band continues at Nick’s; Lee 
Konitz at the Foxes Corner; and at Cafe 
Bohemia, the Roy Eldridge Quartet with 
pianist Adrian “Johnny” Acea, bassist 
Ted Sturgis, and drummer Shadow 
Wilson. 

Oscar Pettiford led an all-star group 
at a jazz concert held in a grammar 
school auditorium. Out in Evanston, 
Illinois, the Northwestern University 
Jazz Club held a George Brunis-Chico 
Hamilton Concert. Concerts aim to pre- 
sent jazz to the student body and people 
from the Chicago area. Future concerts 
are planned. Jazz is really making the 
grade in the American’ educational 
system. 

Also in Chicago are the Chubby 
Jackson Quintet who continue at the 
Cloister. Chubby recently cut some big 
band sides for the Argo label using Cy 
Touff, Sandy Mosse, Jimmy Gourley and 


others. Danny Alvin’s Dixie combo 
with Al Jenkins, trombone, and Mel 
Grant, piano (both ex-Doc Evans), is at 
the Basin Street Club; and the Buck 
Clayton — Hank Jones — Milt Hinton— 
Jo Jones Quartet is at the London House. 

Recommended waxings this month 
are the “Bix, Duke, Fats” by Tommy 
Talbert (Atlantic 1250)—a smaH modern 
group interpreting tunes made famous 
by the Big Three. “Bond Street”, 
“Clothes Line Ballet”. and “Black and 
Blue” have warm, moving solos by 
George Wallington who is a_ Fats 
admirer from way back. Joe Wilder per- 
forms with his usual skill on “In a Mist” 
and “Candlelights”. On “Ko Ko” and 
“Prelude to a Kiss” there are excellent 
solos from Herd Geller on alto and 
Aaron Sachs on tenor. Throughout the 
proceedings Oscar Pettiford and Osie 
Johnson swing the group gently but 
firmly. 

For those wishing the more basic 
modernity (Bop, that is!) then dig Thad 
Jones on Blue Note 1527. The work of 
Thad continues to dazzle, and, as I have 
said before, he makes the trumpet sound 
almost new. His accompanying front 
line man is tenor Billy Mitchell who 
plays excellent horn on all tracks, 
especially the boppy ‘Billie-Doo”. The 
rhythm section is made up of Percy 
Heath, Max Roach, and Detroit pianis: 
Barry Harris who plays with a great deal 
of sensitivity. This LP js recommended 
without reservation. 

As a clwsing note. Now that English 
Decca has re-issued the excellent Spike 
Hughes sides, let us hope that they will 
do the same with those excellent Benny 
Carter, English Vocalion dates, cut with 
various European musicians ! 


BOURBON STREET ALL STAR DIXIELANDERS 


“Jam Session on Bourbon Street’’ When the Saints go marching in; Tin Roof Blues; High Society; 
Farewell Blues; Confessin’ (that | love you); Ballin’ the Jack; Some of these days; Dark Town Strutters’ 
Ball; Won't you come home Bill Bailey CLPII2I (LP) 


GEORGE WILLIAMS AnD HIS ORCHESTRA 


“Rhythm was his Business”’ (A Salute to Jimmie Lunceford) | wanna hear swing songs; For Dancers Only; 
Lunceford Special; I'll take the South; Margie; Rhythm is our business; Swingin’ on C; Uptown Blues; 
White heat; Harlem Express DLPII40 (LP) 


MANNY ALBAM AND ERNIE WILKINS AND THEIR ORCHESTRA 


“The Drum Suite’”’ Dancers on Drums; Bristling; Chant of the Witch Doctors; Skinning the Valves; 


Cymbalisms; The Octopus CLPIIO7 (LP) 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND His FAVOUS ORCHESTRA (1949) 
na Mellowtone; Rumpus in Richmond; Five o'clock whistle; Warm Valley 7EG5239 (EP) 


‘SFATS” WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 


**Merry ‘Fats’ Waller’’ (Vocal and piano by ‘‘Fats’’ Waller) Your laughing at me; Cryin’ Moo4; Anita; 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) 
GREAT CASTLE STREET LONDON wi 


“HIS MASTER'S 


Lach up to me 7EG8242 (EP) 
JIMMIE LUNCEFORD HIS CHICKASAW SYNCOPATORS 

sazznocracy; Chillun get up; Leaving me; Breakfast Ball 7EG8243 (EP) 
COLEMAN HAWKINS WITH BILLY BYERS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

The Bean stalks again; His Very Own Blues; 39°-25°-39"; I'm shooting high 7EG8230 (EP) 
JOHNNY DODDS’ ORCHESTRA 

Pencil Papa; Heah me talkin’; Goober Dance; Too tight 7EG8233 (EP) 


“HIS MASTER’S VOIGE’’ 
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WALTER C. ALLEN 


72. JIMMY BLYTHE 


On the subject of Jimmy Blythe, 
JAZZ DIRECTORY (vol. 1) is hardly 
the last word. A more recent and much 
more compiete and detailed discography 
of Blythe appeared in the Australian 
magazine MATRIX, issue no. 4. I have 
nothing to add to the earlier sessions, 
but the Gennett/Champion dates as 
laid out in JD are somewhat in error. 
Since the above issue of MATRIX may 
not be available to all of you, | would 
like to present some discussion on the 
Blythe personnes for these dates. 


JIMMY BLYTHE AND BUDDY 
BURTON— piano duets. 

Both JD and MATRIX give QRS 
R.7016 as a reissue of Gennett 6502. 
Perry Armagnac sends details of the 
QRS, which he has seen: 

219 “Block and Tackle Blues” 
QRS R.7016-A 
220 “Dustin? The Keys” QRS R.7016-B 

There are no composer credits; they 
are piano duets, credited to Williams and 
Moore. The matrix numbers appear only 
on the labels; if genuine, they would 
date from the fall of 1928. It is still 
possible, however, that these two sides 
were actually pressed from the original 
Gennett matrices, with false QRS 
matrices added on the latter pressing 
(label only). I hope soon to report on 
whether the Gennett ledgers shed any 
light on the QRS issue. The adjacent 
QRS, R.7017, by the Face Jubilee 
Singers, was from Gennett masters; an 
entry in the Gennett ledgers verifies this. 


STATE STREET RAMBLERS 

Matrices 13686-13691 were recorded 
in Richmond, Indiana, in May 1928, 
according to MATRIX. Instrumen‘ation 
is: cornet, alto sax, piano, washboard/ 
traps, with vocal asides audible on some 
sides. 

No clarinet, banjo, or string bass are 
audible on any of the five titles (Cham- 
pion reissues) I have in my collection. 
Cornet sounds like Natty Dominique, all 
right, and Blythe is the pianist; the 
altoist sounds familiar, but I do not 
think it is O’Bryant. 

Matrices 14065-14074 were recorded in 
Richmond on July 18-19, 1928. Instru- 
mentation is: clarinet doubling alto sax; 
another alto sax; piano; string bass; 
washboard/traps; with vocal asides on 
several titles. The clarinet is a disciple 
of Jimmie Noone—too good for 
O’Bryant, I feel; it is not Noone himself, 
but I cannot suggest who it might be. 
The other altoist does not sound like the 
same man as on the May 1928 session. 
Blythe is the pianist, of course, and the 
names Bill Johnson (bass) and Jimmy 
Bertrand (washboard) have been bruited 
about with little real reason other than 
wishful thinking. A number of titles in 


this session are vocals by Marie Grinter, 
accompanied only by the same Noone- 
ish clarinet, piano, and string bass; 
these are extremely rare. I hope to be 
able to present complete matrix inform- 
ation from the Genne‘t ledgers on these 
sessions in the near future. 

Matrices 17619-17631 were recorded at 
Richmond on March 13, 1931. Instru- 
mentation is: kazoo; trombone; clarinet 
doubling alto sax; piano; banjo; wash- 
board. The trombone and reeds are 
omitted on three titles (17628-29-31). 
MATRIX names the kazoo player as 
Alfred Bell, whose only authenticated 
appearance is On trumpet on the Ala- 
bama_ Rascals date for Melotone/ 
Vocalion a year later; the reason for 
postulating Bell on kazoo here escapes 
me. Roy Palmer seems a_ reasonable 
entry for trombone, but I frankly would 
not be at all surprised if one day it 
turned out to be some unknown. The 
reed man is reputedly identified by the 
vocalist as “Johnny” on some of the 
sides, but on none that I have heard; at 
any rate, it certainly is not Johnny 
Dodds, and is a different man than on 
either of the above two sessions or on 
the Alabama Rascals date. If his name 
is Johnny, his last name remains un- 
known. Again, any identification of the 
other men, other than Blythe on piano, 
is at best only a guess. 

This is all very negative; I only wish 
to emphasize that, for many obscure 
sessions such as these, personnels have 
been given and are commonly accepted 
as “fact”, when in truth they were 
arrived at only by aural identification, 
sometimes by inexpert ears. Natty 
Dominique is alive in Chicago; can 
someone play some of these records for 
him some time ? 

ne positive statement is possible, 
however: “South African Blues”, on the 
Riverside/London LP reissue, turns out 
to be a “steal” of the Roy Turk—J. 
Russel Robinson tune “Beale Street 
Mamma”. 


73. WASHBOARD RHYTHM KINGS 


This is another recording group about 
which very little authentic information 
is known, but for which various guesses 
have from time to time been proposed. 
The best discography is the one in 
Delaunay’s NEW HOT DISCO- 
GRAPHY, pages 545-548, but the word 
“best” here is only relative, since no 
first-class listing has ever been published. 
Delaunay’s listing did, for the first time, 
present most of the matrix numbers, re- 
cording dates, names of vocalists, and 
some of the instrumentations. It is far 
from complete, however. 

Good hot soloists are heard on a num- 
ber of the sides, in addition to the usual 
complement of rhythm men. Henry 
Allen (trumpet), J. C. Higginbotham 


DISCOMANIA 


(trombone), and Charlie Holmes (alto 
sax) have been proposed for some dates. 
I would not identify any of these men 
for the few titles I have so far heard, 
however, except for the titles with 
Wilton Crawley and Jelly Roll Morton 
(see under Crawley in JD). I once asked 
Luis Russell if he knew who palyed with 
the Kings, but he could shed no light. 

My own opinion, unverified, is that 
this band was a group of Philadelphia or 
South Jersey or Eastern Shore (Dela- 
ware-Maryland-Virginia peninsula east 
of Chesapeake Bay) musicians. There 
is a fruitful field for research here too, 
if someone had the opportunity. 

Most of the Victor sessions were re- 
corded in Camden, New Jersey (just 
across the Delaware River from Phila- 
delphia), which is why | made the above 
sugestion as to the home territory of the 
men. One date, however, was made in 
Chicago (see NHD, page 547) on Nov. 1, 
1935. I have a “bea:” copy of Bluebird 
B-6186, and hear the following instru- 
mentation: clarinet doubling alto sax; 
guitar; mandolin; string bass; wash- 
board/traps. The label gives composer 
and vocal credits on both sides to “C. 
Williams”. This does not sound like the 
usual WBRK group; and the vocalist is 
not Clarence Williams, as has been 
Suggested. It sounds like a “race” pickup 
group, the guitarist having a suggestion 
of Lonnie Johnson in his style. Titles 
are: “Please Come On Down To My 
House” and “Street Walkin’ Blues”. 


74. FLETCHER HENDERSON 


A comprehensive discography of 
Fletcher Henderson is in preparation, 
with the active collaboration of a num- 
ber of leading collectors and disco- 
graphers. Further details will be 
announced at the appropriate time. In 
the meantime, however, readers having 
any out-of-the ordinary discs of the 
Henderson orchestra, or his accompani- 
ments to various blues singers, are 
urged to contact me at: 168 Cedar Hill 
Avenue, Belleville, 9, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
We also plan to include the various 
groups led on recordings by Henderson 
sidemen, such as the first Allen-Hawkins 
date, Chocolate Dandies (Dec. 1930), 
Henry Allen (two sessions), the first Chu 
Berry session, etc., not to mention the 
dates with Goodman. The group of 
collaborators has in its collective collec- 
tion a large proportion of Henderson 
originals, but we require full details of 
all other releases. If in doubt, write me 
and tell me the catalogue numbers of the 
Henderson records you have, and if I 
am lacking the details | will ask for 
them. 
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@OB BURNS: 


VIC ASH 
Cinders; You Took Advantage Of Me—Ash Felt; 
With The Wind And Rain In Your Hair 
(Nixa NJE 1032. Ils. 10d. EP) 


Interesting and successful musically is 
this unusual pairing of Vic’s clarinet with 
the brash trombone of Keith Christie. 
Pianist Derek Smith (now in New York) 
wrote the somewhat unique arrangements 
besides helping out with the solo 
chores. 

“Cinders” is a 12-bar blues, on which 
both he and Christie have some interest- 
ing things to say. Smith’s forceful, two- 
handed solo bears traces of John 
Williams and Horace Silver. “Advantage” 
is taken at a nice easy nace, and Ash 
weaves some relaxed patterns around 
the likeable melody. Christie’s outspoken 
chorus is underlined by Phil Seamen’s 
explosive drumming and Sammy Stokes’ 
forceful bass work. Smith wrote the 
cutely titled “Ash Felt.” which contains 
Christie’s best solo of the set. “With 
Wind and Rain” (described by Benn 
Green in his sleeve note as “a 
meteorological masterpiece”) is perhaps 
the Jeast adventurous of the four tracks, 
but is interesting none the less. 

Vic Ash (cit), Keith Christie (tmb), Derek 
Smith (pno), Sammy Stokes (bs), Phil Seamen 
(dms). 


PEARL BAILEY 
Porter’s love song to a chambermaid; A man is 
a necessary evil; The gypsy goofed; My man; You 
waited too long; Sweet Georgia Brown (164 mins) 
—Easy Street; I Can’t Rock and Roll To Save 
My Soul; There’s a Man In My Life; Everybody 
Loves My Baby; There’s Pienty More Where 
That Came From; That’s My Weakness Now 
(16 mins) 


(Mercury MPL6510. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 


Exceptional recording quality helps 
to alleviate the monotony of a series of 
cabaret numbers, performed here by that 
much discussed artist, Pearl Bailey. The 
intinracy of her excellent performance is 
brought to perfection in such swinging 
numbers as “Sweet Georgia Brown” and 
“Porter's love song,” but the sameness 
of other material helps to remove the 
gilt from the outstandirg tracks. Point 
numbers can make excellert fare in a 
cabaret act, but they can hecome very 
tepid material when translated to the 
record. The onlv ore that really comes 
off is “I can’t rock and roll.” and at 
least nart of the credit for this goes to 
Don Redman’s accompanying group. 


G.L. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


45 


78 


CHRIS BARBER AND HIS JAZZ 
BAND 
Deuble Check Stomp; Take My Hand Precious 
Lord; Black and Tan Fantasie; White Christmas; 
God Leads His Dear Children (14 mins)—Sing 
On; Shout ’Em Aunt Tilly; On A Christmas Day; 
Lawd You’ve Been So Good To Me; Going To 
Town (13 mins) 


(Columbia 33S1112. 29s. 64d. 12inLP) 


Bobby Shaftoe; Merrydown Rag—It’s Tight Like 
That; The World Is Waiting For The Sunrise 


(Decca DFE 6382. 10s. 54d. EP) 


The Columbia LP, subtitled ‘Jazz, 
Sacred and Secular” contains a varied 
selection and, oddly enough, the band 
seem more at home with the sacred than 
with the secular music. ‘““God Leads His 
Children,” “Sing On” and “Lawd You've 
Been So Good” are all well played 
tracks. With the exception of “Going 
to Town”, ‘the best track on the LP, the 
Ellington performances are the least suc- 
cessful for the band do not seem so 
relaxed on these. Barber, Sunshine and 
Halcox all play well individually; the 
latter is rapidly becoming one of this 
country’s most promising players; but 
the performances hardly do justice to 
these Ellington classics. A plodding 
rhythm section does little to help. 

The Decca EP is a reissue of four of 
the Barber band’s best known perform- 
ances. If they are not already in your 
collection, I suggest that you remedy 
this omission forthwith. The first two 
selections were recorded on July 13th, 
1954. “Tight Like That” dates from 
October 30th, 1954 and the remaining 
selection was recorded on January 9th, 
1955. 

PT. 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


If You See My Baby (c); Katy (b)—South (a); 
Sweets (c) 


(H.M.V. 7EG8221. 10s. S$d. EP) 


These unissued tracks from Basie’s 
late-forties period make very interesting 
listening, after the recent welter of his 
music which we have received at first 
hand. “Baby” and “Sweets,” both re- 
corded in early 1950, are small group 
jazz, with the accent on soloists Edison 
and Auld. This compact little grou, 
which also includes Dickie Wells, has a 
tyvical modernish Basie outlceok. The 
big band ballad version of “Katy” is 
disappointing and insignificant by com- 
parison with the exciting sourd vrod:ced 
in a different session with a similar band 
playing “South”. This Moten original 
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STANLEY DANCE: 


KEITH GOODWIN 


is a fast swinging piece, with incisive 
brass work, such as we have heard from 
the present band. These tracks have 
more than passing interest, and should 
not be missed, especially as the piano 
part is prominent to the same extent as 
it was during his visit to England. 

(a) Ed Lewis, Emmett Berry, Eugene Young, 
Harry Edison (tpt); Bill Johnson, Ted Donnelly, 
George Matthews, Eli Robinson (tmb); C. Q. 
Price, Preston Love, Jack Washington, Paul Gon- 
salves, Buddy Tate (reeds); Count Basie (pno); 
Freddie Greene (gtr); Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones 
(ds). May 22nd, 1947. 

(b) Jimmy Nottingham, Berry, Edison, Clark 
Terry, Gerald Wilson (tot); Dickie Wells, Ted 
Donnelly, Matthews, Melba Liston (tmb’; C. Q. 
Price, Washington, William Parker, Gonsalves 
(reeds); Basie (pno); Greene (gtr); Singleton 
Palmer (bs); Butch Ballard (ds). Hollywood, 
April 11th, 1949. 

Edison (tpt); Wells (tbn); George Auld, Gene 
Ammons (tenor); Basie (pno); Green (gtr); Al 
McKibbon (bs); Gus Johnson (ds). Feb. 6th, 
1950. 


COUNT BASIE — JOE WILLIAMS 
Thou Swell; There Will Never Be Another You; 
Our Love Is Here To Stay; ’S Wonderful; My 
Baby Just Cares For Me; Nevertheless (18 mins) 
—Singin’ In The Rain; I’m Beginning To See The 
Light; A Fine Romance; Come Rain or Come 
Shine; I Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With 

Me; This Can’t Be Love (18 mins) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1109. 33s. 114d. 12inLP) 


Swinging standards with careful artic- 
ulation and emphasis of beat, Joe 
Williams reveals another aspect of his 
his somewhat enigmatic personality. The 
voice is the same strong, flexible in- 
strument, but the style is different. The 
hard-hitting approach to the blues and 
the un-tender treatment of love-songs we 
have experienced, but here he delivers 
with a spry, unaffected zest that recalls 
the swinging Sinatra rather than the 
mawkish Eckstine. In fact, this record 
ought to establish Joe in the same 
league as Sinatra and Ella Fitzgerald. It’s 
largely irrelevant to say, as several people 
have to me, that you prefer Jimmy Rush- 
ing. Joe is a talented all-rounder. He 
saw no reason why I shou!d be surprised 
by the quality of his work on_ this 
record. “When you’ve been working 
around for a long time, you learn to 
sing all kinds of songs.” 

Efficient, unassuming arrangements bv 
Ruddv Rregman remove a great deal of 
the Basie band’s character, but there 
are moments. as in the last chorus of 
“This can’t be Love.” when band and 
singer are moving together with excitirs 
momentum. There are too few “holes” 
for the soloists, but the musicianly ability 
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GERALD LASCECLES: 


of the groun is nevertheless revealed by 
the easy way it deals with these essen- 
tially commercial scores. 

The choice of songs is excellent and 
the recording adequate. The sleeve cover 
carries a_ particularly good, dignified 
picture of Count Basie. English news- 
papers please copy. S.D. 

Count Basie, p; Joe Wiliams, voca!; Reunald 
Jones, Thad Jones, Wendell Culley, Joe New- 
man, tpt; Henry Coker, Bill Hughes, Benny 
Powe!!, tb; Marshall Royal, Bill Graham, Frank 
Wess, Frank Foster, Charlie Fowikes, saxes; 
freddie Greene, g; Eddie Jones, b; Sonny Payne, 
d; Buddy Bregman, arr. 


ERIC BATTY’S JAZZ ACES—ERIC 
SILK’S JAZZ BAND 
Batty—Cindy, Oh Cindy; Co‘lege Rag; East Coast 
Trot; Marching Through Georgia; Deep Bayou 
Blues; Sarais Marais (26 mins)—Silk—Gate- 
mouth; Hotter Than That; Tishomingo Blues; 
Come On and Stomp; Georgia Camp Meeting; 
Panama (26} mins) 


(Esquire 32-022. 39s. 7$d. 12inch LP) 


Judged entirely by British standards, 
both these groups play quite commend- 
able jazz. The soloists play in tune, the 
ensembles are well rehearsed, and the 
rhythm, if still banio ridden, is never- 
theless not too sluggish. The Batty boys 
come nearer to playing the type of New 
Orleans music they have chosen as their 
model, and have a_ good soloist in 
clarinettist Alker. The Silk band have a 
good musician in pianist Weatherburn, 
and on their quicker numbers manage 
to generate quite a swing. I could wish 
the leader’s banjo was not always so 
prominently recorded, for it gets awfully 
tiresome after a while. Both sides are so 
long that I have a feeling the recording 
engineer had a job applying the brake. 

Silk is also on EP128 (Esquire) playing 
a too long version of “Hiawatha” plus 
“Over in  Gloryland” and Bobby 
Shaftoe.” Same remarks apply. pre 


Eric Batty, bs; Desmond Burton, tpt; Roy Wil- 
liams, tmb; Tom Alker, clt; Jim Smith, pno; Sue 
McManus, bjo; Ron Peach, drs; 27/1/57. Eric 
Silk, bjo; Dennia Field, tpt; Graham Beazley, 
tmb; Teddy Layton, clt; Ron Weatherburn, pno: 
Colin Thomson, bs; Johnny Welling, drs. 
24/1/57. 


BRITISH FESTIVAL OF JAZZ 
Mick Mulligan’s Jazz Band; Yellow Dog; All Of 
Me; Wild Man Blues; If I Had You; Russian 
Lullaby; I Never Knew; Caravan; Cakewalking 
Babies (a) (21 mins}—Dave Carey’s Jazz Band: 
Indiana; Black and Blue; Shoot ’Em; Jeepcrs 
Creepers; A Smile Will Go A Lone, Lone Way 

(b) (20. mins) 


(Tempo TAP 11. 38s. 3d. 12inch LP) 


The Mulligan items are designed as 
party pieces for the various members 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


reviews 


of the band and although no one really 
falls down on the job, I doubt if con- 
cert material such is this is ever really 
successful when heard on record. Christie 
sounds good on “All of Me”’—I like his 
tone and he shows a good jazz sense; 
Mick’s ““Wild Man” is hot, but a little 
unstcady in svots; Parr shows no 
subtlety. but he is not afraid to blow; 
and Duff both on his solo and general 
playing throughout shows he is the out- 
standing musician in the band. Lastly 
the ever popular George Melly extols 
his plummy tones on “Yellow Dog” and 


“Cakewalking”. 


The reverse finds the very hard work- 
ing Carey band in good form. The 
rhythm is never allowed to sag and such 
numbers as the fast “Shoot ’em” go 
along swingingly with good solos from 
piano and muted trumpet. Hawes is 
again heard to advantage on the follow- 
ing track, although I much prefer his 
piano playing to his singing. Also 
on this track is the exceptional trombon- 
ist, Milliner. He is one of the most 
relaxed British jazz musicians I have 
yet heard, and he allies a fine sense of 
rhythm to good tone and easy execution. 
On this showing this must surely be one 
of the best iazz bands in the country 
today. S.T. 

(a) Mick Mulligan, tpt; Frank Parr, tmb; Ian 
Christie, clt; Ronald Duff, pno: Nigel Sinclair, 
gtr; Pete Appleby, drs; Alan Dussington, bs; 
George Melly, vocal. 

(b) Johnny Codd, tot; Tony Milliner, tmb; 
Tony Gibbons, cit; Pat Hawes, pno; Bob Mack, 
gtr; Bob Sinclair, bs; Dave Carey, drs. Recorded 
Festival Hall 10/11/56. 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


BRITISH FESTIVAL OF JAZZ 


Manteca Suite (a); Satin Doll (b); Walk Easy (b); 

Struttin’ With Some Barbecue (c) (21 mins)— 

Swingin’ The Blues (d); East of the Sum (e); Ja-da 
(f); Doggin’ Around (d) (21 mins) 


(Decca LK4180. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 


These are live performances from the 
N.J.F. concert last November. Phil Sea- 
men, whose quintet opens the proceed- 
ings, finds plenty to interest him in the 
Gillespie original, “Manteca.” His tech- 
nical work, which is of the highest order, 
rather eclipses the work of his sidemen. 
Alan Clare has chosen two medium 
tempo numbers, which are sadly lacking 
in depth of recording through some tech- 

nical misfortune outside the control of 
the makers. The Ellington piece “Satin 
doll” opens quietly, but livens up after 
the guitar choruses. Both Bush and Gan- 
ley give the necessary support in the 
other piece. “Struttin’” is an unfortunate 
big band effort, which misses the boat 
completely. 


On the reverse is a “Jazz Today” unit, 
whose versatility is as great as their music 
is good. From the fine “Swingin’” Basie 
theme I must mention Chisholm’s solo, 
“Sun” features Jimmy Walker on soprano 
and then come the two highspots of the 
record. “Ja-da” a'lows the trombonists 
to have their fun at no one else’s 
expense. Both contribute a fair 
share to the proceedings, and play some 
excellent jazz. The whole unit comes 
back for “Doggin,’” a spritely version 


Pick Of The Month 

Bob Burns Flip Phillips Quintet Columbia 33CX10074 **** 
Graham Boatfield Jimmie Noone Parlophone GEP8605 **** 
Stanley Dance Jimmie Noone Parlophone GEP8605 **** 
Keith Goodwin Miles Davis Quintet Philips BBL7140 **** 


Gerald Lascelles Joe Newman Sextet 
Vogue—Coral LVA9052 **** 


Brian Nicholls Art Tatum Columbia 33C9033 ***** 
Peter Tanner Johnny Dodds-Kid Ory Philips BBL7136 **** 


Sinclair Traill Joe Newman Sextet 
Vogue —Coral LVA9052 *** 
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well packed with solos, and the final 
ensemble choruses set a high standard 
for British jazz sessions. 


(a) Phil Seamen (ds) leading Johnny Weed 
{pno); Dave Goldberg (gtr); Stan Wasset (bs); 
Ken Wray (bass trumpet). 


(b) Alan Clare (pno) leading Lennie Bush (bs); 


Ike Isaacs (gtr); Allan Ganley (ds). 

(c) Bert Courtley (tpt) and Jack Seymour (bs) 
leading Jimmy Walker (alto); Norman Hunt, Jack 
Massey (tenor); Gerry Gerke (barit); George Boo- 
cock, Al Spooner, Doug Taylor (tpt); Tony 
Russell, Eddie Harvey (tmb); Don Innes (pno): 
Douggie Cooper (ds). 

(d) George Chisho'm, Keith Christie (tmb): 
Geoff Taylor (alto); Walker (sop and tenor); Joe 
Temperley (barit); Dave Shepherd (clt); Jimmy 
McKenzie (vibes); Ken Moule (pno); Ken Sykora 
(gtr); Bush (bs); Ganley (ds). 

(e) Walker (sop); rhythm as in (d). 

(f) Chisholm, Christie (tmb); rhythm as in (d). 

Recorded—Royal Festival Hall, London. Nov. 
10th, 1956. 


BOB BROOKMEYER 


Under The Lilacs; They Say It’s Wonderfe! (i! 
mins)}—Portrezebrie; Rocky Scotch (11 mins) 


(Esquire 20-084. 29s. 6$d. 10inch LP) 


This album presents Bob Brookmeyer 
in the dual role of valve trombonist and 
pianist. He plays extremely well on both 
instruments, expressing himself just a 
little better, I feel, on the trombone. Bob 
wrote the likeable “Lilacs,” contributing 
an eloquent, at time pretty, piano solo. 
The tune also allows guitarist Jimmy 
Raney plenty of scope to develop some 
neat. constructive ideas. Bassist Teddy 
Kotick and drummer Mel Lewis supply 
the lightly swinging, unobtrusive rhythmic 
support. Bob and Jimmy work partic- 
ularly well together on “They Say.” 
which contains an adventurous solo from 
Brookmeyer and some enjoyable guitar 
work. 

The up-tempo Raney original “Pot- 
rezebrie” contains what must surely 
rate as one of Brookmeyer’s cleanest, 
most fluent and expressive trombone 
solos on record, while his highly 
personal trombone sound again comes 
through extremely well on his original 
“South”. The sleeve, incidentally, is dull. 
meaningless, and. hardly likely to attract 
much attention in a shop window. 

K.G. 

Bob Brookmeyer, viv-tmb/pno; Jimmy Raney, 
gtr; Teddy Kotick, bs; Mel Lewis, dms. 


RAY BUSH AND THE AVON CITIES’ 
SKIFFLE 
How Long Blues; Ju‘ian Johnson 
(Tempo A 156. 6s. 3d. 78 and 45) 
I Don’t Know; Lonesome Day Blues 
(Tempo A 157. 6s. 3d. 78 and 45) 


Ray Bush hasn’t much of a voice. 
but it just about gets by, especially on 
“How Long,” on which he shows an 
obvious feeling for the music he is try- 
ing to nut over. The accompaniments are 
well above average and, though I wou!d 
rather hear the band as a whole, the 
genuine atmosphere of a Skiffle group 
is well maintained. Incidentally, the lyric 
for “I Don’t Know” is not for the ears of 
your maiden aunt. Pt. 


Ray Bush, vocal and gtr; Wayne Chandler, gtr; 
Mike Hitchings, mandolin; Geoff Nicholls, bs 
Basil Wright, washboard. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


THE DONALD BYRD SEXTET 
Partsien Thoroughfare; Yusef; Shaw ‘nuff (26 


mins—Blues; Torsion Level; Woody’n You; 
Dancing In The Dark (26 mins) 


(Esquire 32-019. 39s. 74d 12inLP) 


The recording people responsible for 
this opus contend that it’s best to capture 
creative work from a live concert per- 
formance, as opposed to a studio. I 
don’t agree at all. Some musicians never 
play their best on a concert such as 
this. So we have to suffer bad balance, 
especially in the rythm section, and all 
those idiots shouting ‘Go, go! Also I 
do not find the jazz all that creative. 
The euphonium tries to play like a 
valve trombone. of course. Byrd's 
studied restraint, or “saxophone style’ as 
he calls it, gets boring in a very short 
time. The tenor plays like hundreds of 
other tenors and the piano solos are 
insivid dictations of well worn patterns. 

“Parisian Thoroughfare” is a farce, as 
far as jazz is concerned. The commercial 
‘effects music’ that starts and finishes it 
are unbearable in both taste and dura- 
tion (yes. you've guessed it—taxi horns, 
and Frenchy ‘quotes’). The drummer 
plays the most annoying style I've heard 
for some time. His second and fourth 
beats are so important to him they get 
out of proportion. He sings them on a 
loose cymbal, speaking rather late and 
producing about as much pulse as the 
‘volunteer’ cymbal player in the Salva- 
tion Army band. In short, he ruins the 
whole record for me. 

The arrangements are by the pianist 
and are merely second rate. The beat is 
never definite enough to make a frontline 
soloist free to swing. The tenor is 
obviously the star of this group, but he 
doesn’t move me except for a couple 
of well stolen Lester phrases. 

Byrd is a very good trumpet player but 
has a long way to go yet to reach 
maturity in jazz. B.B. 

Donald Byrd, tpt; Bernard McKinney, 
euphonium; Yusef Lateef, tnr; Barry Harris, pno; 
Alvin Jackson, bs; Frank Gans, drs. 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
Uptown Bumps; Blame It On The Blues; Creole 
Song; Chrysanthemum Rag; Snag It (21 mins)— 
The Thriller Rag; Black Cat On The Fence; The 
Old Rugged Cross; Walking With The King; 
Home Sweet Home and Auf Wiederseh’n (21 

mins) 

(Decca LK 4178. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 


Recorded at the Colyer Club this 
shows off Ken’s band to their best 
advantage. The recording is good, the 
audience sympathetic, without becoming 
too noisy, and the band sound relaxed 
and at ease. “Creole Song,” “Blame it on 
The Blues,” and “Walking with the 
King” are three of the beest tracks I 
have heard from this group. The feeling 
is there, the ensembles really sound 
balanced and the rhythm is not too 
stodgy. Another good track is the lively 
“Snag It’, where the band have got 
away from the usual pattern of the pece 
and have even inserted a vocal. 

The two rags are also good. The band 
play this tvpe of music with sympathy 
and Colyer’s solo trumpet on “Thriller” 
is in his best vein. S.T. 

Ken Colyer, tpt; Mac Duncan, tmb; Ian 
Whee'er, clt: Johnny Bastab!e, bjo; Ron Ward. 
bs: Colin Bowden, drs. Recorded Oct. 4 and 
Nov. 16, 1956. 
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BOB CROSBY 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 1936-56 


Come Back Sweet Papa (a); The Old Spinning 

Wheel (b); I’m Pray.n’ Humble (c); Smokey 

Mary (d); Ja Da (e); Sugar Foot Stomp (f) (18 

mins)—That Eccentric Rag (f); Original Dixie- 

land Onesten (f); Tin Roof Blues (g); Rose Room 

th); Echo In The Cavern (i); At The Jazz Band 
Hall (j) (19 mins) 


(Vogue-Coral LVA9045. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


The importance of Bob  Crosby’s 
orchestra tends to be over-looked these 
days, for it should be remembered that 
during the thirties, it was virtually the 
only properly organised jazzband known 
to the public. 

This album presen‘s a cross section of 
the band’s work during the past twenty 
years, the selections having been care- 
fully chosen. Bob Haggart’s arrange- 
ment of “Come Back Sweet Papa” is a 
fine swinging opener. Zurke plays a good 
solo on “Spinning Wheel” whilst “Prayin’ 
Humble” and Smokey Mary” are both 
among the band’s classic recordings—the 
latter with some fine solo work from 
Irving Fazola. “Ja Da” features Jess 
Stacey, and “Sugarfoot” features the ex- 
cellent trumpet of Yank Lawson, 

The second side presents some more 
recent recordings. “Tin Roof Blues” is 
the outstanding track, though Matty 
Matlock and Eddie Miller’s solo work on 
“Eccentric Rag” runs it close. “Echo in 
the Cavern” (the club where Ben Pollack 
and several ex-Crosby sidemen played in 
Los Angeles) features some excellent 
trumpet from Charlie Teagarden and 
good piano from Stan Wrightsman. The 
last track, in spite of the fine personnel, 
is the weakest of all. ye 

(a) Andy Feretti, Yank Lawson (tpts), Ward 
Silloway, Artie Foster (tmbs), Gil Rodin, Noni 
Bernardi (saxes), Eddie Miller (ten), Matty Mat- 
lock (clt), Gil Bowers (pno), Hilton ‘Nappy’ 
Lamare (gtr), Ray Bauduc (dms), Bob Huggart 
(bass). April 13, 1936. 

(b) Same except Mark Bennett (tmb) and Bob 
Zurke (pno), replace Foster, Bowers, and Deane 
Kincaide (sax) added. February 8, 1937. 

(c) Zeke Zarchy, Sterling Bose, Billy Butter- 
field (tpts), Ward Silloway, Warren Smith (tmbs), 
Eddie Miller (ten sax), Irving Fazola (clt), Matty 
Matlock, Gil Rodin, Joe Kearns (saxes), Bob 
Zurke (pno), Nappy Lamare (gtr), Ray Bauduc 
(dms), Bob Haggart (bass). October 19, 1938. 

(d) Same except Jimmy Emmert (tmb) replaces 
Warren Smith. January 23, 1939. 

(e) Eddie Wade, Bob Peck, Billy Butterfield 
(tpts), Ray Conniff, Warren Smith (tmbs), Irving 
Fazola, Bill Stegmeyer, George Koenig, Eddie 
Miller, Gil Rodin (reeds), Jess Stacy (pno), 
Lamare, Haggart and Bauduc. March 26, 1940. 

(f) Yank Lawson, Lyman Vunk, Maz Herman 
(tpts), Elmer Smithers, Floyd O’Brien, Buddy 
Morrow (tmbs), Matty Matlock (ct), Art 
Mendelsohn, Doc Rando (alto saxes), Eddie 
Miller (solo ten), Gil Rodin (ten), Stacy, Lamare, 
Haggart, Bauduc. January 7, 1942. 

(zg) Same. January 9, 1942. 

(h) Ferretti, Lawson, Butterfield (tots), Will 
Bradley (tmb), Hank D'Amico (clit), Hymie 
Schertzer, Hank Ross, Jimmy Lytell, Paul Ricci 
(saxes), Dave Bowman (pno), Carl Kress (gtr), 
Haggart (bass), Bunny Shawker (dms). February 
17, 1950. 

(i) Charlie Teagarden, Zarchy, Ray Linn (tpts), 
Lou McGarity (tmb), Lamare (gtr), Stan Wrights- 
man (pno), Nick Fatool (dms), Phil Stephens 
(bass), Country Washburne (tuba). October 9, 
1950. 

(j) Charlie Teagarden, Conrad Gozzo, Frank 
Beach, John Best (tpts), Elmer Schneider, Abe 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Lincoln, Frank Howard (tmbs), Matty Matlock 
(clt), Eddie Miller, Jack Chaney (ten), Jack 
Dumont (alt), Dent Eckels (bari), Al Pellegrini 
(pno), Al Hendrickson (gtr), Jack Sperling (dms), 
Morty Corb (bass). June 7, 1956. 


The Young BING CROSBY 

Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams; Them There 
Eyes—One More Time; Ho Hum! 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8219. 10s. 54d. EP) 


Crosby enthusiasts may like to invest in 
these early examples of his work, and 
middle-aged readers might like to in- 
dulge in a little nostalgia. These were 
his last recordings. before he left Paul 
Whiteman and appeared in a floor show 
at Hollywood’s Coconut Grove accom- 
panied by Gus Arnheim’s orchestra. On 
“Them There Eyes” Bing is supported by 
the other two Rhythm Boys, while Loyce 
Whiteman duets with him on the last 
track. P.T. 


THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
ORCHESTRA 
Duke’s Joke—Coquette 
(Parlophone 45-R 4294. 5s. 7d. 45rpm) 


Two mediocre sides by the Johnny 
Dankworth Orchestra which might have 
sounded a lot better had it not been for 
the lacklustre recording quality. The 
brass is badly recorded, and sounds 
decidedly “tinny” on both tracks. 

The arrangement of “Coquette” is 
typically Dankworth although drummer 
Kenny Clare’s over-recorded cymbal 
work tends to become irritating. Theres 
a brash, open-toned trombone solo 
(Laurie Monk?) and leader Dankworth 
helps things along with some cutting 
alto. Alan Clare’s “Joke” is competently 
played, though the arrangement isn’t 
over-inspiring. Some pleasant Dankworth 
alto helps to lift this one out of the 
depths of boredom. K.G. 


MILES DAVIS 
Just Squeeze Me; There Is No Greater Love; How 
Am [| To Know (18 mins)—S’Posn’; Miles’ 
Theme; Stablemates (17 m‘ns) 

(Esquire 32-021. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 
There’s No You; Easy Living (15 mins}—Nature 
Boy; Alone Together (14} mins) 
(Vogue LDE 191 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 
*Round Midnight; Ah-Leu-Cha; All Of You (/8 
mins)—Bye Bye Blackbird; Tadd’s Delicht; Dzar 
Old Stockholm (20 mins) 

(Phiips BBL 7140. 35s. 12inLP) 


The first album, recorded in November 
1955, has Miles playing with far greater 
warmth than one might expect. He is 
ably supported by John Coltrane whose 
playing has a restless and sometimes 
uneven quality. But his solo work on 
“How Am I To Know” and “Miles’ 
Theme” leaves little doubt that he is a 
technical player of great skill, and facile 
style. The two-part trumpet and tenor 
Passages are particularly effective, and 
the support given by the rhythm sec- 
tion makes this a stimulating and often 
exciting LP. 

The second album was recorded one 
month earlier, and although — the 
instrumentation is different, there is much 
similarity in approach. The front line of 
vibes, drums and bass, does not swing 
so much and the performances are rather 
cooler in conception; but Miles plays 
with warmth and Woodman’s trombone 


is effective, if rather too conventional in 
the modern manner. Charlie Mingus 
plays some subtle variations on ‘Nature 
Boy”—peculiar choice of number, but 
one which features Miles at his best. 
Charles fills in on vibes throughout and 
solos tastefully, whilst Elvin' Jones’ 
(brother of Thad and Hank) brushwork 
is neat and effective. 

The last album features the same 
personnel as the first, but was recorded a 
year later. Here again are excellent solos 
from Miles, as for instance the muted 
one which closes “All of You,” while 
Red Garland gets a good opportunity to 
shine on the swinging “Bye Bye Black- 
bird,” which also features a fine solo 
from Coltrane. The notes by George 
Avakian give full information on the 
background of both the musicians and 
the numbers played. P.T. 


Esquire and Philips—Miles Davis, tpt; Jobn 
Coltrane, tnr; Red Garland, pno; Paul Chambers 
bs; Philly Joe Jones, drs. Vogue—Miles Davis, 
tpt; Britt Woodman, tmb; Teddy Charles, vibes: 
Charlie Mingus, bs; Eivin Jones, drs. Recorded 
October, 1955. 


JOHNNY DODDS 


Pencil Papa; Heah Me Talkin’—Goober Dance: 
Too Tight 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8233. 10s. 5}d. EP) 


Another impor‘ant reissue by 
HMV. Recorded by Dodds Hot Six in 
1929 these four titles show off his ex- 
pressive, singing clarinet style to per- 
fection. Dominique’s trumpet is a little 
on the rough side, but there is great 
emotional warmth shown in _ the 
ensembles, and the rhythm is extremely 
lively and relaxed. Dodds solos in thrill- 
ing and very hot style on every track 
and the ensemble swing generated is 
something to marvel at. S.T. 


Natty Dominique (tpt); Honore Dutray (tmb); 
Johnny Dodds (clit); Lil Armstrong (pno); Bill 
Johnoson (bs); Baby Dodds (drs). Recorded 
16/1/29. 


It Must Be The Blues (a); Stomp Time Blues (a); 

Jackas Blues (a); Frog Tongue Stomn (b) (II 

min$)}—Oh Daddy (c); Walk Easy ‘Cause My 

Papa’s Home (d); Skeeg-a-lee (ec) South Bound 
Rag (f) (12 mins) 


(London AL3560. 29s. 6$d. 10inLP) 


When one sees a collection of tracks 
like this, it is tempting to suggest that 
the bottom of the barrel is being scraped. 
This is true of some of these items, which 
are taken from Paramount originals, but 
certainly not all of them. for three at 
least deserveto see the light of day. 

The first two present some of that 
sombre old sound, a product both of 
acoustic recordine and of that melan- 
choly found in New Orleans musicians 
in Chicago. In spite of the elementary 
trombone, Dodds is well worth hearing 
particularly in “It Must be The Blues”, 
his agile clarinet flying against Freddie 
Keppard’s tight trumpetings, both mak- 
ing quite an impression through the 
acoustical barier. The Lovie Austin 
session produces a somewhat hazier 
sound with bumpy rhythm, but “Jackass 
Blues” allows us to hear that piercing 
and incomparable sweetness of Dodds’ 
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which was one of his most moving effects. 
The cornet, which has been attributed to 
Ladnier, is in a confidant style very 
similar to that of the “King of the 
Blues”. 

On the reverse, “Oh Daddy” is a solo 
item with piano accompaniment, a 
medium which has allowed John Dodds 
to produce some of his very best music. 
The two vocal items would best have 
been left on the dusty shelves. Madame 
Bartlette favours us with an outmoded 
vaudeville song of enormous weight and 
luguboriousness, while the Ford and 
Ford item is a quite incomprehensible 
duet with burbling accompaniment, which 
is little more interesting than a minstrel 
show heard through a long drainpipe. 
With the final track the standard rises. 
for the presence of Blind Blake usually 
seems to have its own special merit (try 
“Hot Potatoes” some time). Jimmy Ber- 
trand’s happy xylophone is admirable 
and goes extremely well with the 
clarinet, although the quality of the 
original makes some passages sound 
rather like a motor horn. 

This is a record for Dodds enthusiasts, 
historians, and discographers, and Decca 
are to be congratulated on delving so 
deep. G.B. 

(a) Jasper Taylor’s State Street Boys—1927. 
(b) Lovie Austin’s Biues Serenaders—1926. (c) 
Johnny Dodds with Tiny Parham—1927. (d) 
Viola Bartlette with Cobb’s Paramount Synco- 
pators—1926. (e) Ford and Ford—1924.  (f) 
Blind Blake, Johnny Dodds, and Jimmy Bertrand 
—1928. 


JOHNNY DODDS AND KID ORY 

Gate Mouth; Too Tight Blues; I Can't Say; 

Perdido Street Blues; Papa Dip; Mixed Salad (19 

mins) — Brown Bottom Bess; My Baby; Mad 

Dog; Lady Love; Oriental Man; Flat Foot 
(19 min). 


(Philips BBL7136 35s. 12inLP) 


Recorded in Chicago in 1926, the 
N.O. Wanderers and Bootblack sides 
are amongst the best New Orleans style 
jazz ever recorded. The recording is 
good and the music, except for the alto 
playing of Joe Walker, has dated little, 
George Mitchell has seldom played 
better; he solos with great authority on 
“Too Tight” and works wonderfully well 
with Dodds and Ory on all eight tracks. 
It is however Johnny Dodds who 
deserves the most credit —his flowing 
style and incredibly inventive solo work 
being a joy to listen to. 


The remaining four tracks are played 
by The Chicago Footwarmers, and none 
has been previously released in this 
country. This was one of the numerous 
jolly washboard groups featuring Jimmy 
Blythe and Baby Dodds, but once again 
it is Johnny Dodds who dominates with 
a further series of wonderfully original 
solos. Dominique, a somewhat limited 
but powerful trumpet player, contributes 
some incisive lead work, of which the 
opening chorus of “Brown Bottom” is a 
good example. Altogether a most 
interesting collection containing some 
exceptionally good jazz. 

New Orleans Wanderers, tracks |, 2, 4 and § 
te@orded 13/7/26. New Ocleans Bootblacks 
tracks 3, 6, 9 and 12. Recorded 14/7/26. Johnny 
Dodds (clt), George Mitchell (cnt), Kid Ory (tmb) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Joe Walker (aito), Lil Armstrong (pno), Johnny 
St. Cyr (bjo), No alto in ‘*Perdido’’. Chicago 
Footwarmers, tracks 8 and I11. Recorded 
15/12/27. Johnny Dodds (clt), Natty Dominique 
(cnt), Jimmy Blythe (pno), Baby Dodds (washb’). 
Tracks 7 and 10 (Recorded 3/7/28). Honore 
Dutrey (tmb), Bill Johnson (bs), added. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
Ain’t Misbehavin’; Hyde Park—Chicago; 
Harlem Speaks 
(Decca DFE6376. 10s5$d. EP). ( 


Although not perfectly recorded this is 
a very important record. Made just be- 
fore the end of Duke’s 1933 visit to this 
country, it shows one of his greatest 
bands at a very happy peak. It is not 
often that Duke records ordinary stand- 
ards and both these here are extra- 
ordinardily fine. contains 
some splendid work from Bigard and 
Cootie Williams, whilst “Chicago” has 
two wonderful choruses from Hodges, 
plus a very neat one from “Posey” 
Jenkins. 

The two originals are good vintage 
Ellington. Both have excellent solos 
from Tricky Sam Nanton and the father 
of all the jazz baritone players, Harry 
Carney. “Harlem Speaks” is particularly 
exciting with fine trumpet spots from 
Cootie and Jenkins and a good chorus 
by Bigard. 

_ Deserves a place in everyone’s collec- 
tion. 

Arthur Whetsel, Cootie Williams, Freddie Jen- 
kins (tpts), Joe Nanton, Lawrence Brown, Juan 
Tizol (tmbs), Johnny Hodges (alto), Harry Car- 
ney (alto-bari), Otto Hardwicke (alto-bass), 
Barney Bigard (clt-ten), Fred Guy (bjo-gtr), Well- 
man Braud (bs), Sonny Greer (drs), Duke 
Ellington (pno). Recorded London July 1933. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 
Caravan; Things Ain’t What They Used To Be 
(Capitol EAP637. Ils. 10d. EP) 


This EP is subtitled ‘Dance To The 
Duke No. 2,’ and is, I believe, part of a 
breakdown of an LP album also on the 
Capitol label. 

The tunes need little introduction, but 
the treatment that “Caravan” receives 
here differs greatly from the earlier re- 
cordings. Both of these recordings are 
fairly recent, and Duke’s Orchestra was 
obviously suffering from the influence of 
a very unswinging arranger on the first 
track. It does nothing much to set one’s 
feet tapping and there is some violin 
playing reminiscent of a half remembered 
Sibelius lick. 

“Things Ain't’ is much better. and a 
solid rhythm section can be heard laying 
down a beat throughout. Hodges and 
Gonsales can both be heard blowing 
hard and warm nvhrases—in contrast to 
the insipid ration of Jimmy Hamilton’s 
pure toned clarinet which dominates 
much of the other side. B.N. 


BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S 
NEW QUINTET 


Goldfish Blues; Doin’ The Uptown Lowdown— 
Knock Yourself Out; Henrietta 


(Nixa NJE 1031. 11s.10d. EP) 


The absence of a piano here suggests 
that Featherstonhaugh is trying to do a 


“Mulligan”. He does at times produce a 
baritone sound somewhat akin to Mull.- 
gan’s, but there the similarity ends. The 
tremendous vitality and startling rapport 
inherent in the Mulligan Quartet is 
missing from Buddy’s quintet and the 
general sound only just escapes being 
labelled as dull. 

Best track is “Lowdown”—the melody 
is quite intriguing and tenorist Bobby 
Wellins and trumpeter Kenny Wheeler 
both contribute worthwhile solos. Bari- 
tonist Buddy is less adventurous, and the 
rhythm duo just a little inconsistent. 
Bassist Bill Stark comes through well on 
the “Blues’, and Buddy sounds more at 
home on this track. “Knock Yourself 
Out” (which uses the harmonic basis of 
Kern’s “Pick Yourself Up”) is very West 
Coast-ish in conception, but has some 
good Featherstonhaugh baritone and a 
couple of listenable Jackie Dougan drum 
breaks. I don’t much care for 
“Henrietta”, which drags abominably, 
and is Histenable only for some “cool” 
Wellins tenor. 

K.G. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh (bar), Kenny Wheeler 
(tpt), Bobby Wellins (tnr), Bill Stark (bs), Jackie 
Dougan (dms). 


VICTOR FELDMAN IN LONDON. 
Vol 1I—THE QUARTET 


Jackpot; Karen; You Are Too Beautiful; You Are 
My Heart’s Delight (20 mins) — The Minor And 
The Major; The Toff; Wilbert’s Tune (23 mins). 


(Tempo TAP 8. 38s. 3d. 12inLP). 


Victor Feldman, fresh from residency 
with the Woody Herman Band, recorded 
these sides during his recent working 
holiday in Britain ,and has never, in the 
whole of his colourful musical career, 
sounded more relaxed or inventive on 
record. His light, at times almost deli- 
cate, vibraphone work is showcased here 
in an apt setting, and the album also 
affords him ample scope to demonstrate 
his composing talents @s well as his 
virtuosity at the piano. 

“Jackpot” is an out-and-out swinger, 
the ‘highspot being Vic’s lengthy, 
imaginative vibes work out. Excellent 
contributions too from pianist Terry 
Shannon and_ the _ ever-dependable 
Blannin-Seaman rhvthm duo. Victor 
penned the haunting “Karen”—a beauti- 
ful, lyrical melody and a fine vehicle for 
solo improvisation. The leader’s search- 
ing three choruses comprise his best 
solo of the set. Note, too, Shanncn’s 
John Lewis-like “comping” and his 
leisurely solo excursion (this is quite de- 
finitely Terry’s best recording session to 
date). The slow “Beautiful’ ’is just that— 
beautiful ! More excellent Feldman and 
authoritative bass work by Blannin. 
There’s a distinct Modern Jazz Quartet 
flavour about Victor’s arrangement of 
“Delight”—-another happy swinger that 
gets off the ground from the word go. 
Shannon punches out his solo, and Feld- 
man, urged on by Seaman’s compelling 
drum work, improvises for three swing- 
ing choruses. 

The medium-paced “Minor” is nearlv 
all Victor, and he has a lot to say, all 
of it good. Drummer Tony Crombie, 
currently wasting his talent on a rock 
‘n’ roll outfit, wrote the delightful “Toff”. 
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Feldman runs true to form, although 
Shannon, unfortunately, is used only 
sparingly. The setting changes completely 
for “Wilbert’s Tune”. Victor moves over 
to the piano and Dizzy Reece, auite the 
most impressive “thinking” jazzman in 
Britain today, joins the group. Diz 
blows some great trumpet, this being his 
best recorded work to date. Victor's 
strolling piatio is fine, so too are 
Seaman’s well timed drum punctuations. 


K.G. 
Tracks 1, 2, 3, 4: Victor Feldman (vbs), Terry 
Shannon (pno), Pete Blannin (bs), Phil Seaman 
(dms). Tracks 5, 6: Lennie Bush (bs) replaces 
Blannin. Track 7: Dizzy Reece (tpt), Victor Feld- 
man (pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Phil Seaman (dms). 


BUD FREEMAN’S ALL STAR 
ORCHESTRA 
Midnight at Eddie Condon’s; I found a new 
baby; Inside pn the south side; Time on my 
hands; Blue room; Royal garden blues (17 mins) 
You took advantage of me; Tea for two; You’re 
my everything; Honeysuckle rose; Room with a 
view; Sentimental baby (174 mins). 
(EmArcy EJL1257. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 


Some of these tracks appear to be a 
good deal more organised than most that 
one associates with Eddie Condon’s club 
in Greenwich Village. The presence of 
Edmond Hall and Charlie Shavers 
enhances the first side, with Vernon 
Brown's trombone to boost the front 
line. I dislike the unnecessary unison 
passages used in the opening chorus of 
some of these tunes—it savours of an 
approach to Dixieland which is not in 
keeping with the style. 

The reverse, made a few days earlier, 
is a typical Condon setting with the 
fierce horn-blowing of Wild Bill and the 
happy honking of Bud Freeman dominat- 
ing the proceedings. This session is not- 
able for the presence of Joe Sullivan 
playing a virile and bouncing piano line, 
which I find far more exciting than 
Schroeder’s work on the first side. The 
rhythm section conducts itself nicely, 
with Carmen Maestren, Sid Weiss, and 
George Wettling at their respective 
helms. “Room with a View” is, incident- 
ally, almost entirely a Sullivan piano 
solo, with some rhythm accompaniment. 


(a) Charlie Shavers (tpt), Edmond Hall (cit), 
Vernon Brown (tmb), Bud Freeman (tenor), 
Gene Schroeder (pno), Bob Casey (bs on ‘‘Blue 
Room’’, ‘‘New Baby’’, and ‘‘Southside’’), John 
Simmons (bs on other 3 titles); Dave Tough (ds). 
Recorded 10th December, 1945, New York City. 
(b) Wild Bill Davison (tpt), Peanuts Hucko (clt), 
Joe Sullivan (pno), Bud Freeman (tenor), Car- 
men Mastren (gtr), Sid Weiss (bs), George Wett- 
ling (ds). Recorded ‘Sth December, 1945, New 
York City. 


BENNY GREEN 
Sometimes I’m Happy; Laura (9} mins.)—Body 
And Soul; Say Jack! (10} mins). 
(Esquire 20-082. 29s.6}d. 10insLP) 


Recorded back in 1955 these show 
Benny Green as a trombonist of merit. 
His tone is large and warm sounding and 
he is properly concerned with the beat. 
He is rather apt to repeat himself im his 
solos, but there is no doubt that he is a 
musician with his roots deep in the real 
jazz. 

Pianist Smalls swings pleasantly. but 
his style is so close to that of Errol 
Garner that one wishes he would find 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


one of his own. Rouse is not afraid to 
blow ,and has a good solo on the some- 
what over-arranged “Body and Soul”. 
fhe rhythm is adequate, but I found the 
continual conga drumming something of 
an irritation. 

S.T. 


Benny Green (tmb), Charlie Rouse (tnr), Cliff 
Smalls (pno), Paul Chambers (bs), Osie Johnson 
(drs), Candido (conga drum). Recorded 10/6/55. 


KENT HARIAN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


The Carioca; You’d Be So Nice To Come Home 
To; Bernie’s Tune; I Got It Bad; Nice Work If 
You Can Get It; Handy Andy; Crazy Rhythm 
(20 mins)}—April In Paris; Take the ‘A’ Train; 
Cheek To Cheek; Fascinating Rhythm; Jeepers 
Creepers; Miss Brown To You (19 mins) 


(Oriole MG20013. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


Nothing of great interest here—just a 
collection of entertaining dance arrange- 
ments competently played by a big, 
brassy, but largely unswinging, band. 
Harian, so the inadequate sleeve note 
informs us, was born in Turkey and plays 
alto “although today he excels on many 
other instruments” but just how well he 
plays alto, or any other instrument for 
that matter, is hard to tell as he has very 
little to do here. Jim Timmens was res- 
ponsible for the somewhat over-fussy 
arrangements, although a few of them 
are quite effective—notably “Bernie’s 
Tune”, “Bad”, “April” and “Jeepers. 


Tenorist Al Cohn, Nick Travis (trum- 
pet) and Hal McKusick (alto) are com- 
pletely wasted on this session. They 
have the few odd bars to blow here and 
there, but receive little in the way of 
encouragement from a stiff, unyielding 
rhythm section. Both Cohn and Travis 
blow their best solos on “ ‘A’ Train”, and 
trombonist Sonny Russo displays a 
broad, full tone on “Bernie’s Tune”. 
There’s some more acceptable Travis on 
“Jeepers”, and what little he gets to do 
on “Fascinating Rhythm’ he at least does 
very well. “Miss Brown” (Sweet Georgia, 
to you) is probably the best track with 
excellent contributions from Russo and 
Cohn. Weak spot is Joe Venuto’s noisy 
drumming. K.G. 


HARLEM CONGREGATION 


Christmas Day (144 mins)—Saint Sylvester’s Day 
(16} mins). 


(Ducretet-Thomson TKL93119 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


This is an unusual documentary record 
of two religious services made by Her- 
bert Pepper in different Harlem chapels. 
The accent is primarily on the congrega- 
tional gospel singing which is typical of 
what can be heard in many churches 
throughout the United States and, in fact, 
in many parts of the world where Negro 
congregations predominate. On the first 
track the accompaniment is supplied only 
by a piano, and on the reverse by an 
organ. Let no one imagine that these 
are highly organised choral perform- 
ances; they are simple down-to-earth 
expressions of religious feeling. If the 
fluctuation in volume and other diffi- 
culties manifest themselves in the re- 
cording, it is only a further proof of the 


spontaneity of the services. Those who 
profess a genuine interest in the Negro 
people’s evolution of jazz cannot fail to 
derive valuable pleasure from _ these 
tracks. Quite apart from the latent sense 
of rhythm which they display in. singing 
the themes, there is a remarkable lack 
of vocal inhibition which can be traced 
through many other aspects of their 
music. 


DON HARPER QUINTET 


I'm easy; Just rockin’—I may be wrong; 
Swinging that old grandfather clock 


(Nixa NJE1034. ‘11s.10d. EP.) 


Don Harper, Australian-born virtuoso 
violinist, joins forces here with George 
Chisholm to make his first British record, 
I find it increasingly hard to justify the 
violin in jazz—it has the wrong sort of 
voice, in much the same way that the 
the guitar (electrified) misses the true 
jazz sound. The lightness of its tone is in 
some part matched by the well balanced 
group which supports Mr. Harper. 

“Chis” has his moments, especially on 
“I’m easy” and “Wrong”, immaculate 
and subdued. Mr. Harper performs 
rapidly and expertly, with some feeling 
for jazz tempi, but the drawing-room 
atmosphere dictated by his instrument 
leaves much wanting. 

G.L. 


Don Harper (vin), George Chisholm (tmb), Ken 
Jones (pno), Bobby Kevin (ds), Sammy Stokes 
(bs). Recorded 13.11.56. 


WOODY HERMAN 


Every Day I Get The Blues (a); Trouble In Mind 
(b); Smack Dab In The Middle (b); Pinetop Blues 
(b) (20 mins)}—Basin Steet Blues (a); Call It Stormy 
Monday (b); Dupree Blues (b); I Want A Little 
Girl (b); Blues Groove (b) (18+ mins) 


(Capitol T784. 32s. 12inLP) 


An unassuming album of pleasant jazz 
which marks a return to the style which 
once earned the Herd the title of “‘The 
band that plays the blues”. Woody sings 
a number of vocals, plays clarinet 
intermittently and the band generally 
enjoys itself playing the good old tunes, 
many of which have been associated with 
the Herman orchestra in the past. Even 
the inclusion of “Smack Dab in the 
Middle” is given an agreeable perform- 
ance with typical vocal from Woody and 
some excellent trombone from Bill 
Harris. Other good tracks are “Trouble 
In Mind” with neat muted trumnet from 
Dick Collins ahd a brief avvearance of 
Vic Feldman; the Nat Pierce arrange- 
ment of “Call It Stormy Monday”; and 
the well known “Dupree Blues” comonlete 
with good vocal, and a nice score. P.T. 

(a) Woody Herman (voc, clit), Dick Collins, 
Johnny Coppola (tpts), Cy Touff (bass tpt), 
Richie Kamuca (tnr), Norman Pockrandt (pno), 
Monty Budwig (bs), Chuck Flores (dms). Decem- 
ber 1, 1955. 

(b) Herman, Collins, Coppola, Bill Castagnino, 
Burt Collins, Dud Harvey (tots), Kamuca, Arno 
Marsh, Bob Hardaway, Jay Cameron (saxes), Bill 
Harris, Bob Lamb, Wayne Andre (tmbs), Vic 
Feldman (vib, conga dm), Vince Guaraldi (pno), 
Remo Biondi (gtr), Budwig (bs), Gus Gustafson 
(dms) May 15-116, 1956. 
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fa) Ovr Love Is Here To Stay; In A Little 
Spanisa Town—{b) Hollywood Blues; (a) I Would 
Do Anything For You 


(M.G.M. 590. 10s. 5$d. EP) 


Good swing music from the “Third 
Herd”. The 1952 sides were arranged by 
Nat Pierce, and are mostly scored for 
ensemble with occasional solo passages 
from Herman, Urbie Green and Ernie 
Royal. 


The blues has an attractive theme. In 
addition to Herman’s rather stiff sound- 
ing clarinet, there is some good trumpet 
from Fagerquist and pleasant piano by 
Dave McKenna. _ The general sound of 
the middle ensemble choruses are 
unusually free and relaxed. S.T. 


(a) Don Fagerquist, Roy Caton, John Howell, 
Phil Cook, Ernie Royal (tpts), Urbie Green, Jack 
Green, Carl Fontana (tmbs), Arno Marsh, Bill 
Perkins, Dick Hafer (tnrs), Sam Staff (bari), Nat 
Pierce (pno), Frank Gallagher (bs), Art Madigan 
(drs), Herman (clit, alto) 30/9/52. (b) Doug 
Mettome, Shorty Rogers, Fagerquist, Caton 
(tpts), Herb Randel, Jerry Dorn, Urbie Green 
(tmbs), Jack Dulong, Perkins (tnrs), Staff (bari), 
Dave McKenna (pno), Red Wooten (bs), Sonny 
Igoe (drs), Herman (clit, alto) 4/6/51. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


East of the Sun; Blue Moon; You go to my 

Head; You turned the tables on Me; Easy to 

Love; These Foolish Things (184 mins.)—I only 

have eyes for you; Solitude; Everything I have 

1s yours; Love for Sale; Moonglow; Tenderly 
(20 mins.) 


(Columbia-Clef 33CX 10076, 39s 74d. 12inLP) 


Subtitled “Solitude”, this album pre- 
sents Billie Holiday in wistful and 
sentimental mood singing a dozen 
standards. 

The accompaniments are handled by 
a J.A.T.P. unit comprising Charlie 
Shavers, Flip Phillips, Oscar Peterson, 
Stoller, Ray Brown, Barney 
Kessel and J. C. Heard, who if not parti- 
cularly inspired, provide adequate sup- 
port. Billie’s voice will always thrill for 
it has a quality that no one has ever 
equalled, coupled with a subtlety of 
phrasing and intonation that is to me 
the very essence of good jazz vocalising. 
The second side is much the better, with 
Shavers playing some neat muted trum- 


pet. 
P.T. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
In The Upper Room (two parts)—I have a friend; 
Tired 


(Vogue EPV 1199. 13s. 7d. EP) 


Mahalia Jackson is impressive for the 
great dignity and power of her singing; 
she is a veritable Bessie Smith among 
gospel singers. Her work gives the im- 
pression of a greater depth than Rosetta 
Tharpe ,and an equal intensity, although 
she does not follow the more fervid 
flights of the latter singer. The last track, 
“Tired”, in which a guitar accompani- 
ment is used with the organ, swings well 
and is, at first hearing, the most attrac- 
tive of the three. A certain stodginess is 
apparent from the heavy piano playing 
of Mildred Falls, but this is quite dis- 
pelled by the range and intensity of the 
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CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA, Vol.2 
Wildflower rag; 
Midnight stomp; 
Hole in the wall; 
Don’t turn your back on me; 
Longshoreman’s blues; I’m thro izh 
New down home rag: Squeeze m2 


JOHNNY DODDS, Vol.4 “A 
It must be the blues; Stomp time blues j JAZZ OF THE 
STATE STREET BOYS ROARING TWENTIES, Vol.2 
Jackass blues; Frog tongue stomp tA : 
LOVIE AUSTIN’S BLUES 
SERENADERS 


Clarinet marmalade; 
: Five pennies; 
Go, Joe, go; Tiger rag 
Oh, daddy blues 
JOHNNY DODDS & TINY PARHAM SL _PHIL NAPOLEON 
Walk easy ‘cause my papa’s home d AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
VIOLA BARTLETTE I've a garden in Sweden: 
Skeeg-a-lee Low down; Oh, Mabel; 
FORD & FORD Glad rag doll 
South bound rag CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS 
— AL 3562 


HARLEM CONGREGATION— 
A documentary recording 
An uninterrupted documentary of 
services being held in Harlem on 
Christmas day (at a humble little 
chapel) and St. Sylvester’s day 
(at a more magnificent church), in 
: which the emotional fever of the 
: cs its course and is all recorded. 
Negro Gospel Singing 


DUCRETET-THOMSON. 


was 


: 
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BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 
SINGS THE BLUES 


Rising high water blues; 
Teddy bear blues; Tin cup blues; 
Mean jumper blues; 
That growling baby blues; 
Pneumonia blues; Oil well blues; 
rey Lonisione rag (matiny) 
Maple 


RAGTIME PIANO ROLL, Vol.4— Ges ‘ JAZZ PIANO RARITIES 
Early rags and cakewalks : ae eee I wish I could shimmy like my 
Zig-zag rag; Alabama tickle; FATS WALLER and ANNA JONE 
At a Georgia camp meeting; St. Louis man; Kentucky stomp 
Dill pickles; Junkman rag; THE DIXIE FOUR 
Pianopnieuds rag and Fire detective blues 
Black beauty rag; BOBBY BRAGG 
Polar bear rag and Louisiana rag; 5 : } Don’t put that thing on me 
Maple leaf rag MEADE LUX LEWIS 
Transcribed from piano rolls I ‘ : Trenches; Fives 
made by unknown artists ; ey : TURNER PARRISH 
AL, 3563 AL 3565 


BOB CROSBY AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA, 1936-1956 


Come back sweet papa; The old 
spinning wheel; I’m prayin’ humble; 
Sn.okey Mary; Ja-da; Sugar foot stomp 
(a); That eccentric rag (b); Original 
Dixieland one-step; Tin roof blues; 
Rose room; Echo in the cavern; 
At the jazz band ball 
featuring 
(a) YANK LAWSON (trumpet) 

(b) EDDIE MILLER (saxophone) 
and MATTY MATLOCK (clarinet) 
LVA 9045 


THE DUKE AGAIN ; THE HAPPY CATS 
Caravan; Sophisticated lady; 


The happy cats; Cocktails for two; 
Birmingham breakdown; : Later for the harpenings; 
T let a song go out of my heart; s eer 
Scattin’ at the Kit Kat; : 


Buttercup ; Robin's nest 
: : They can't take that away from me 
Rockin’ in rhythm; , : Feather’s nest; Mean to me; 
In Between the devil 
Mood indigo; Prelude to a kiss; i and the deep blue sea; 
Solitude; It don’t mean a thing iy Joe’s tune; I never knew 
JOHNNY GUARNIERI JOE NEWMAN SEXTET 
LVA 9044 LVA 9052 


Al 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


singing. Although my taste for Mahalia 
Jackson is not wholehearted, I recog- 
nise this as a classic of gospel music. 


G.B. 


Mildred Falls (pno—first. two tracks); Herbert 
J. Francis (organ); Samuel Patterson (gtr — 
*“*Tired’’ only). 


BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 


Rising High Water Blues; Teddy Bear Blues; Tin 

Cup Biues; Mean Jumper Blues mins)—That 

Growling Baby Blues; Pneumonia Blues; Oil Well 
Blues; Long Lastin’ Lovin’ (114 mins) 


(London AL3564. 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 


The impact of Blind Lemon is always 
fearsome; in his uncompromising manner 
he lays down the blues like no other 
singer, his subject matter a distillate of 
hard fare and bitter living. Another good 
folk singer spoke once of the first im- 
pression of Leadbelly’s ‘hard iron voice” 
when he went north for the first time, 
but Jefferson is tougher altogether, less 
easy to take, laid on like a s‘e2l rod and 
treating of nothing but the blues. 


His first track here, a parallel to 
“Backwater Blues” is no entertainment 
but a real crying of broken lives, and the 
rev: of the songs do not depart far from 
a similar despair. The first two tracks 
have viano support from George Perk ns, 
and in “Teddy Bear Blues”, Blind Lemon 
delivers casually a magnificent piece of 
musical encouragement—“Whup _ that 
piano, Mr. Piano Whupper, whup it till 
it breaks”—which fails however to call 
forth any additional effort from his 
companion. The other tracks are solo, 
and all allow plenty of opportunity to 
hear Jefferson’s guitar which is highly 
individual, always apt, if somewhat 
limited in phrasing. 


The list of titles will serve to show the 
things of which these blues are made, 
and a study of the words will reveal 
numerous couplets deriving directly from 
Southern Negro life. and not put together 
for entertainment. This music cannot be 
to everyone’s taste, but all lovers of folk 
music and the blues should listen some- 
time to the furious eloaquence born from 
hard experience of this proud singer, 
Blind Lemon Jefferson. GB. 


JONAH JONES AT THE 
EMBERS (No 2) 


It’s all right with me; Something’s gotta give— 
Basin street blues; Muskrat ramble 


(H.M.V. 7EG8220 10s. 54d. EP) 


This is excellent small band jazz of the 
kind which is typical in night clubs in 
New York and other cities where jazz can 
be heard. The fast muted trumpet of the 
leader is prominent, and swings the group 
through these four tracks with effortless 
ease. Jonah Jones, ex Lunceford/ 
Henderson trumpeter, is seldom heard 
on record these days, and I welcome his 
return to wax. I was able to hear this 
group during my last visit to New York, 
and was duly impressed with the band. 
The reason why Jonah confines himself 
entirely to muted work on both this 
and the previous EP is that the Embers 


is a small club, freauented by New 
Yorkers who like their jazz as a back- 
ground to the splash of the soda syphon 
and the clink of ice upon glass. Such is 
thei’ progress of m@dern civilization. 
Having manoevred. myself near enough 
to the band to hear the whole group at 
once I relaxed to the very same num- 
bers which are on this record—with 
perhaps a few more vocals thrown in to 
keep the customers awake. I grieved at 
the time for the lack of appreciation 
shown to the quartet—and hope that this 
record will not receive the same apathy 
in England. The rhythm section, lacking 
in “names”, is a model of precision and 
taste and deserves the highest com- 
mendation. G.L. 

Jonah Jones (tpt), George Rhodes (pno), John 
Browne (bs), Harold Austin (ds). 


CLEO LAINE 


I Got Rhythm; Ain’t Misbehavin’—Easy Living; 
Honeysuckle Rose 


(Parlophone GEP 8613. 10s.5$d. EP) 


“Living” and “Rose” can almost be 
termed vintage Cleo Laine. They date 
back to her early days with the Johnny 
Dankworth Seven—I use “early” in the 
sense that she was then very much a 
newcomer to jazz. Her voice sounds just 
a wee bit huskier than it does today— 
particularly on “Living”. “Rose” is 
taken at a nice, medium pace and the 
Seven provide an excellent backing for 
Cleo’s expressive singing. 

The remaining two tracks, best of 
which is “Rhythm” with some additional 
lyrics by leader Dankworth, were re- 
corded with the altoist’s full orchestra. 
Note the neat change of key, expressed 
lyrically by the line “between the devil 
and the deep blue C sharp down to B 
flat”. Fats Waller's immortal ‘“Mis- 
behavin’” finds Cleo in a gay, humorous 
mood—an aspect of her personality 
which is often reflected in her singing. 


K.G. 

Sides 1 and 2: Cleo Laine (vocal) with Derrick 
Abbott, Eddie Blair, Bill Metcalf, George Boo- 
cock (tpts), Maurice Pratt, Keith Christie, Eddie 
Harvey, Bill Geldard (tmbs), Johnny Dankworth, 
Geoff Cole, Maurice Owen (altos), Rex Morris, 
Freddie Courtenay (tnrs), Alex Leslie (bar), Bill 
Le Sage (pno), Eric Dawson (bs), Allan Ganley 
(dms). 

Sides 3 and 4: Cleo Laine (vocal) with Eddie 
Blair (tpt), Eddie Harvey (tmb), Johnnny Dank- 
worth (alto), Don Rendell (tnr), Bill Le Sage 
(pno), Eric Dawson (bs), Eddie Taylor (dms). 


GEORGE LEWIS’ NEW ORLEANS 
RAGTIME BAND 


Jerusalem Blues — Doctor Jazz 
(Esquire. EP125. 13s.74d. EP). 


By reason of its undoubted sincerity I 
find this music impressive and at times 
moving. As many of us have heard for 
ourselves guite recently, George Lewis’ 
clarinet plaving is simple yet beautifully 
lyric and this is especially noticeable on 
the slow “Jerusalem”’. 

Howard's trumpet lead lacks spark on 
“Dr. Jazz”, but the brazen toned Robin- 
son fits the band better than ary other 
trombonist and the ensembles are won- 
derfully balanced. The weak noint to my 
ear is the twangy sounding rhythm 
emanating from the banjoist. Watkins’ 
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drumming is steady enough and Slow 
Drag’s playing is particularly direct. 

If you like authentic, unadorned New 
Orleans jazz, this is it. S.T. 

Avery ‘Kid’ Howard (tpt), Jim Robinson 
(tmb), George Lewis (clt), Lawrence Marrero 
(bjo), Alton Purnell (pno), Alcide ‘‘Slow Drag” 
)Pavageau (bs), Joe Watkins (drs). Recorded 
18/6/53. 


MALCOLM LOCKYER QUARTET 
The song is ended; Love me or leave me—A fine 
romance; Minus one 
(Nixa NJE1033. 11s.10d. EP) 


The rather stodgy chording of the 
Berlin piece on the opening track does 
not dictate the pace or quality of the re- 
maining pieces on this session. There is 
quite a strong underlying Garner in- 
fluence, tempered with more modern 
thoughts, in Malcolm Lockyer’s playing, 
and he does not hesitate to call in the 
full support of guitarist Jack Llewellyn. 
The outstanding track is “Love Me”, 
where the whole rhythm section becomes 
alive and the Lockyer fingers work over- 
timei in some excellent variations on 
this attractive up-tempo tune. The only 
original piece of the session is “Minus 
One”, a bop piece whose name escapes 
me; the mystery implied by the title is 
that the theme is repeated, each time 
dropping one note more from the end. 
The group has potentialities, but never 
quite makes the top grade in imagina- 
tion, and falls far short of this in 
relaxation. G.L. 

Malcoim Lockyer (pno), Jack Llewelyn (gtr), 
Joe Muddell (bs), Derek Price (ds). Recorded 
23.12.56. 


WINGY MANONE 
Party doll; Real gone 
(Brunswick 05655. 6s. 78r.p.m.) 


“Doll” is the direct form of rock and 
roll, complete with honking screeching 
tenor and Wingy’s vocal. The reverse 
credits Wingy with another vocal, but the 
only words he says or sings on the track 
are “Boy, that’s real gone”. The rest 
is devoted to some quite adequate jazz, 
albeit with a rock and roll drum effect, 
in which his trumpet is heard to good 
advantage, and solos are by tenor, 
clarinet, and trombone (excellent). 


THE CHAS McDEVITT SKIFFLE 
GROUP 
It takes a worried man; The house of the rising 


Sun 
(Oriole CB 1357. 6s. 78r.p.m.) 
The Cotton Song; Freight Train 
(Oriole CB 1352. 6s. 78r.p.m.) 


If you will grant that most skiffle is a 
burlesque of folky music, then I would 
suggest that the McDevitt group is some- 
thing of a burlesaue of skiffle. They are 
most accomplished, sing delightfully (if 
the accents and comments don’t stick in 
your gullet), and generally show a real 
polish about their performance. But they 
lack that certain animal vitality which 
skiffle needs, and which a group like the 
Vipers has. On these discs they perform 
numbers taken from Burl Ives, Josh 
White, and Leadbelly, without trying to 
sound like any of those singers—but nor 
do they sound like anything else much. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


The final ¢side is occupied by Nancy 
Whiskey who can, judging by the radio, 
make a fair hand at singing Virginia 
stvle white folksong. Here, with a 
curious hybrid accent she sounds like a 
bushel of corn. For my money, I'd 
sooner have Ruby Murray; without 
washboards. 
G.B. 


THE MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 


All the Girls (a); Mabel’s Dream (a); When You 

and I Were Young, Maggie (b); Sweet Lorraine 

(c); Annie Street Rock (a); (134 mins) — Mandy 

Lee Blues (a); Sweet Georgia Brown (d); Dinah 
Lou (e); All The Girls (a); (14 mins.) 


(Esquire 20-083. 29s. 64d. 10inLP). 


The Merseysippi boys here more than 
live up to their reputation of being the 
foremost provincial jazz band in the 
country. The band swings, and plays as 
an integrated group, and even the rhythm 
section ts well above average. I like the 
way this band starts right in on a num- 
ber. There is no feeling or fumbling for 
the beat and they sound as though they 
had already played ten choruses. 

After a truncated tribute to “All The 
Girls”, the boys swing into “Mabel’s 
Dream”—a nicely relaxed performance 
with Don Lydiatt’s clarinet to the fore. 
The delightful version of “Sweet Lor- 
raine” features some good trombone 
from Johnny Parkes, and “Annie Street 
Rock” shows everyone to advantage. 

“Mandy Lee Blues” is another ex- 
cellent track, but “Georgia Brown” is 
perhaps the highspot of the album with 
Lydiatt showing he has both tone and 
technique, plus a fine jazz sense. “Dinah 
Lou” features John Lawrence on both 
trumpet and mellophone. His ideas are 
inclined to outrun his technical ability 
at times, and the rhythm here becomes a 
little too reminiscent of Lou Watters, but 
the performance is nevertheless a good 
one. “All The Girls” is really stimulating 
jazz and is a version that surely would 
have delighted the inhabitants of Story- 
ville, as much as it will you. The best 
traditional jazz I have heard so far this 
year. 

P.T. 

(a) Pete Danie's, John Lawrence (tpts), Don 
Lydiatt (clt), Johnny Parkes (tmb), Frank Robin- 
son (pno), Ken Baldwin (bjo), Dick Goodwin 
(bass), Trevor Carlisle (dms). 

(b) as (a) Lawrence and Parkes out. 

(c) as (a) Daniels and Lydiatt ‘out, Baldwin 
plays gtr. 

(d) as (a) Daniels and Lawrence out, Baldwin 
plays gtr. 

(e) as (a) Danie's out. Lawrence plays tpt and 
mellophone. Recorded March 3rd, 1957. 


GLENN MILLER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


A nink cocktail for a blue lady; I’m old fash- 
ioned—You’ve got me this way; I'd know you 
anywhere 


(H.M.V. 7EG8224 10s. Sid. EP) 


Rhapsody in blue; You stepped out of a dream; 
Polka dots and moonbeams; It’s always you; I’m 
thrilled (15 mins.)—It happened in Hawaii; Bless 
you; In an old Dutch garden; Shake down the 
stars; From one love to another (144 mins.) 


(H.M.V. DLP1145. 26s. 5d. 10inLP) 


This is a very commercial batch of 
old Miller tracks, which will, I fear, find 


little appeal outside the firm bunch of 
his devoted fans. Historians may find 
some significance from the fact that the 
first two tracks of the EP and the open- 
ing track of the LP were made at his 
last commercial recording session. Cer- 
tainly the “Rhapsody” arrangement, with 
Chummy McGregor featured at the 
piano, is a fine one, which I am always 
ready to rehear. Bobby Hackett’s cornet 
can be heard on “I’m Thrilled” and 
“From One Love’”—+the rest can only be 
described as his ‘“bread-and-butter” 
music, which is a very necessary part of 
the repertoire in a band of this kind. It 
has no jazz content, and mercifully does 
not make any pretention towards being 
jazz. 


AMOS MILBURN AND HIS BAND 
Every Day Of The Week; Girl Of My Dreams; 
-—House Party; Flying Home 
(Vogue VE 170102. 13s. 7d. EP) 


Four standard Rock ‘n’ Roll tracks 
by a small American group. There is the 
expected solid beat and honking tenor. 
Amos himself (one presumes) vocalises 
on each track. Although most of the 
tunes are ideally suited to this type of 
playing, the treatment here accorded to 
‘Girl Of My Dreams’ seems a little 
wanton. B.N 

Personnel Unknown, and pzobab'y not of 
much import. 


MICK MULLIGAN’S JAZZ BAND 
After A While; St. James Infirmary—Squeeze Me; 
I Would Do Anything For You 


(Tempo EXA 54. 13s. 7d. EP) 


The gentleman who wrote the sleeve 
notes to this EP has done a good job 
of damning the disc with faint praise— 
probably quite unconciously. Having 
read what he had to say, I was 
pleasantly surprised by the musical 
quality of the disc. 

He is certainly right when he says 
that the band’s main asset is_ its 
unbounded enthusiasm, but within that 
limit, it does very well. Mulligan himself 
has improved tremendously of late, and 
Ian Christie is quite adequate for the 
direct and fairly simple jazz that the 
band essays. Only trombone player Frank 
Parr falls by the wayside somewhat. 

Whilst not able to give this an un- 
qualified recommendation, I can com- 
mend the choice of good tunes and the 
unpretentious approach to what is, after 
all, a happy music. 

B.N. 


Mick Mulligan (tpt); Ian Christie (c't); Frank 
Parr (tmb); Ron Duff (pono); Neville Skeimshire 
(gtr); Pete Appleby (drms); Alan Duddington (bs). 


JOE NEWMAN SEXTET 
The happy cats; Cocktails for two; Later for the 
happenings; Buttercup; Robbins’ nest; They can’t 
take that away from me (20} mins.)—Feather’s 
nest; Mean to me; Between the devil and the 
deep blue sea; Joe’s tune; I never knew (17 min) 
(Vogue-Coral LVA9052. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


This is one of Joe Newman’s best re- 
cords — swinging with modernistic 
enterprise through a whole session cf 
intriguing numbers. Two other Basie-ites 
are with him, Frank Wess and Eddie 
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Jones. Outtsiders Rehack on trombone 
and Acea on piano both contribute 
greatly to the enjoyment of the record, 
and Connie Kay, of Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet fame, handles the drums with great 
confidence and a good beat. Little 
attempt is made on the part of arrangers 
Ernie Wilkins, Al Cohn, and Quincy 
Jones to integrate the front line other 
than simple unison work, except in 
“Robbins Nest” and “I Never Knew”. 
Wess shares his solo honours equally 
between tenor and flute, sounding elo- 
quent and swingy on both. That tight, 
restricting mute of Newman’s is much 
in evidence on the session, except in 
“Feather’s Nest’ and “I Never Knew”. 
My preference is for the slow “Can't 
Take That Away”, “Robbins’ Nest”, and 
“IT Never Knew”, the latter boasting some 
fine open horn from the leader. The 
weakness of the session is pianist Acea, 
who sounds thin and empty on many 
solo passages, an@ fails to fill in all the 
gaps in the ensemble. 

The rest is so interesting and exciting 
that I have no hesitation in commending 
it to all those who like their music on the 
modern side, and to those who derived 
any enjoyment from the Basie band in 
England. 

GLL. 

Joe Newman (tnt), Frank Wess (flute and tnr), 
Frank Rehak (tmb), Johnny Acea (pno), Eddie 
Jones (bs), Connie Kay (ds). 


ALBERT NICHOLAS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Lover Come Back To Me; Winin’ Boy—Rosctta; 
Don’t Kiss My Chick 


(Columbia SEG7690. 10s. 54d. EP) 


This Parisian session need not fill 
people with alarm—the orchestra consists 
of precisely three accompanying music- 
ians, whose work constitutes a help and 
not a hindrance to the great clarinettist. 
Albert Nicholas, fifty-seven year old 
Creole of Oliver/Russell fame, has that 
incalculable way of finding the best in 
every melody, and relaying this full- 
heartedly to his audience. I have seldom 
enjoyed listening to a session in a bistro 
as much as the one I heard from him a 
vear or so ago. Pianist Jean Claude Pel- 
letier impresses me more than most of 
the French pianists, with his occasional 
Hines-like phrases and a sensible addic- 
tion to rhythm. Best of the bunch is 
“Rosetta”. Brickbat of the month goes to 
the chief sleeve censor at E.M.I. “Winin’ 
Boy” is referred to as ““Winnin’ Boy” on 
the record label and front of the sleeve. 
although they do manage to get it right 
on the back. GLL. 

Albert Nicholas (clt), Jean-Claude Pelletier 
(pno), Paul Rovere (bs), Marcel Blanche (ds). 


JIMMIE NOONE’S NEW ORLEANS 
BAND 


Sweet Georgia Brown; Way down yonder in New 
Orleans—He’s a different type of guy; The blues 
jumped a rabbit 


(Parlophone GEP 8605. 10s.5$d. EP) 


This record. which replaces two Parlo- 
phone 78's issued here first in 1936/37, 
fills a serious gap in Jimmie Noone’s re- 
corded work, which is not extensive. In- 
deed, for such a significant musician he 
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is poorly represented in the lists, and has 
long suffered something of an eclipse. His 
tone was incredibly rich, full-toned in 
all registers, his phrasing very fluid, 
and all his work of a _ deceptive 
blandness and ease. His own playing is 
well demonstrated in these tracks, which 
also feature the potent trombone of 
Preston Jackson, and the unique cloudy 
tone of trumpeter Guy Kelly, another 
New Orleans veteran (more of whose 
work is to be heard with an Albert 
Ammons group). The rhythm section. is 
impressive, and in particular with “Sweet 
Georgia Brown” produces a hurrying 
drive with complete relaxation. 

No lover of jazz can afford to neglect 
Jimmie Noone, and this record deserves 
a large sale. G.B. 

Guy Kelly (tpt, vel), Preston Jackson (tmb), 
Jimmie Noone (cit), Francis Whitby (tnr), Gideon 
Honore (pno), Israel Crosby (bs), Tubby Hall 
(dms). Recorded Chicago, January 15th, 1936) 


CHARLIE PARKER 
April in Paris; Summertime; If I should lose you; 
I didn’t know what time it was; Everything 
happens to me; Just friends (18 mins) — They 
can’t take that away from me; Out of nowhere; 
East of the sun; Easy to love; I’m in the 
mood for love; I'll remember April (20} mins.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10081. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


With the backing of two different 
grouns.of classical musicians, Charlie 
Parker really plays it pretty. Both sides 
make wonderful background music for a 
party, for the melodies are all good ones 
and the strings never intrude too much. 

There is precious little jazz to be 
heard, but Parker always played with 
great swing, whoever he played with, and 
he doodles around very happily on such 
good standards as “Just Friends,” “Out 
Of Nowhere” and “East of the ~~. 

(a) Parker (alto), Stan Freeman (pno), Buddy 
Rich (drs), Ray Brown (bs), Mitchell Miller 
{oboe, English horn) with harp and strings. 

(b) Parker, Rich, Brown, Bernie Leighton (pno) 
Edwin Brown (oboe), with French horn, harp, 
cello, viola and strings. 


OSCAR PETERSON PLAYS HAROLD 
ARLEN 
As Long As I Live; I Gotta Right To Sing The 
Blues; Come Rain Or Come Shine; Ac-cent-tchu- 
ate The Positive; Between The Devil And The 
Deep Blue Sea; I’ve Got The World On A String 
(25 mins)}—It’s Only A Paper Moon; That Old 
Black Magic; Let’s Fall In Love; Stormy 
Weather; Blues In The Night; Over The Rainbow 
(22 mins) 


(Columbia 33CX 10073. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


With the arrival of yet another 12in. 
LP in the series ‘Oscar Peterson 
plays...’ I find that my interest both 
in Peterson and his series is decreasing in 
something like a geometric progression. 
On this disc, for instance, he plays the 
tunes listed above very nicely, but with 
all the warmth and feeling of a machine. 
Only on one number on the first side 
does he inject a spark of something, and 
that is when he lapses into a Garner 
style for ‘Accentuate The Positive.’ 

I would like someone to try to explain 
to me what it is that Peterson’s playing 
lacks, because, for the life of me, I just 
can’t put a name to it. He has a good 
technique—as good as many fine jazz 
pianists. He is rhythmic yet he plays a 
lot of notes without saying a thing. 

It is only fair to add that Oscar Peter- 
son fans will probably like this disc. It 
was made in 1954 and also features 
the talents of Herb Ellis on guitar and 
Ray Brown on bass. 

B.N. 


THE FLIP PHILLIPS QUINTET 
Lemon aid 21; I'll never be the same; All of me; 
I’ve got the world on a string (18 mins)—Almost 
like being in love; Lady’s in love with you; Sing- 

ing the blues; Birth of the blues (18 mins.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10074 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 
Full marks to Norman Granz for 


giving Flip Phillips a record of his own 
to show what he feels about jazz. The 
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accompaniment of the Oscar Peterson 
trio plus Buddy Rich moves at a driv- 
ing pace in the up tempos and is full of 
relaxed sound in the slows. Rich in- 
trudes on the flow of the quicker ones 
with tasteless bashing but is a drummer 
with drive. I feel the slows are most 
successful musically—Phillips seems to 
suit the rhapsodic best. 

“Singing the Blues” is a masterpiece. 
Tastefully played in what strikes me as 
being the perfect mood, Phillips proves 
himself not only a saxophonist with con- 
trol and facility but a musician who 
plays a tune like this because he feels 
this mood in music. 

“Almost like being in Love” sounds 
the most relaxed and ‘motive achieved.’ 
Perhaps because it’s one of Oscar's 
favourites to play on. He gives a great 
backing to Phillips’ all the way, and 
doesn’t try to push himself in while 
accompanying anyone. Ellis is a wonder- 
ful musician. He plays the guitar with 
what seems limitless facility and yet his 
solos don’t seem to register on record 
the same as when hearing him in person. 

“Birth of the Blues” and “I'll never 
be the same” border on the commercial 
taste. The “Lady’s in love” is taken 
well up and produces typical J.A.P.T. 
jazz complete with some ‘honking” 
which gives me a feeling of relief when 
it finishes. 

Phillips has a wonderful big Webster- 
cum-Hawkins tone and approach to the 
slows—most of his phrasing is in good 
taste, but more from the influence of 
‘jazz giants’ than original. B.B. 

Flip Phillips (tnr), Oscar Peterson (pno), Herb 
Ellis (gtr), Ray Brown (bs), Buddy Rich (drs). 


STU PHILLIPS SEXTET 


Cheek to Cheek; You’re Getting To Be A Habit 
With Me—Have You Met Miss Jones; How About 
You 


(M.G.M. EP593. 10s. 5id. EP) 


Music by a sextet utilising instruments 
largely unfamiliar to jazz playing a set 
of contrived, ‘“clever-clever” arrange 
ments. Unfortunately (or fortunately, as. 
the case may be), the end product has 
very little to do with jazz. 

Leader Phillips is responsible for the 
scores, also for the snatches of incon- 
sequential solo piano. Jim Buffington (he 
solos on “Miss Jones” and “How 
About”) seems to be a competent French 
Horn player, although I can’t detect any 
solid reason for his presence on this set. 
Brighter moments are supplied by vibis* 
Emil Richards, who has a couple of 
geod solos to his credit (particularly 
“Cheek”’) but he might have played a lot 
better had it not been for the stodgy, 
lifeless rhythm section. K.G. 

Stu Phillips (pno), Emil Richards (vbs, mar- 
imba), Jim Buffington (French horn), Ray Shiner 
(bs, clt, cor. anglais), Dick Romoff (bs), Terry 
Snyder (dms). 


QUINICHETTE MEETS SIR 
CHARLES 


Shorty George; Plush Life 
(EmArcy ERE 1551. Ils. 10d. EP) 


Paul Quinichette is to Lester Young 
what Ben Webster is to Coleman Hawk- 
ins, and as such he should be more ap- 
preciated in this country. He is a disciple 
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with an artistic soul of his own, capable 
of improvised invention without forever 
looking over his shoulder like many im- 
itators of Lester who are more famous. 
Perhaps his style is not sufficiently “far 
out” to bring him acclaim today. Cer- 
tainly, its characteristics are neither hard 
nor cold, but, rather, quietly warm and 
tender, and despite phrasing that is often 
almost delicately sensitive, there is always 
a rare feeling for the beat, and concomit- 
antly, swing. A decade hence it may well 
be found astonishing that tenors like 
Quinichette and Gonsalves were so 
underrated at this time. 

“Shorty George” is the more enjoyable 
side, because it is unadorned by that 
contemporary gimmick, the flute. Sir 
Charles Thompson and Quinichette are 
very much at home on this old Basie 
number and they play relaxed choruses 
that are charmingly unpretentious. “Plush 
Life” has a fashionably dreary theme by 
Quincy Jones, and Sam Most’s flute, 
both of which were quite unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, there is good value in tenor 
and piano solos. If the sleeve notes are 
to be believed, the guitar soloist is 
Jerome Darr, in which case his is a name 
to note. 

What a catastrophe if music is to lose 
Sir Charles to golf ! Few are the pianists 
who can provide such a sure, swinging 
and mellow foundation as he does here. 

Paul Quinichette, (ts); Sir Charles Thompson. 
(p); Jerome Darr, Bary Galbraith, (g) Paul Cham- 
bers, (t); Harold Wing, (d); Sam Most, flute, 
n ‘‘Plush Life’). 


DIZZY REECE 
Riviera; Chorous; Out Of Nowhere; Momentum 
(20 mins)}—Now; Basie Line; The Gipsy; Scrapple 
From The Appte (20 mins) 


(Tempo TAP 9. 38s. 3d. 12inLP) 


I must admit to regarding this record 
unfavourably on first hearing, but it re- 
veals a deal more depth and commend- 
ability on further listening. It is an 
undisguised showcase for Dizzy Reece 
and the title of the disc is “Progress Re- 
port.’ Although he is supported here by 
the remaining handful of backward 
looking British modernists, it is his disc, 
and he seizes his opportunity with all 
three valves. 

Tony Hall in his cover notes enthuses, 
as always, about Dizzy Reece’s playing, 
and understandably so, for he reveals 
himself here as a talented musician. He 
has a command and feel for his instru- 
ment that few other players on the 
British scene can match. Unfortunately, 
he seems to be limiting his endeavours at 
the moment to a very small corner of 
jazz. The whole mood of this LP is, to 
my ears, claustrophobically turned back- 
wards into the middle and early Forties. 
I would very much like to hear Dizzy 
break out of the strait jacket that he and 
the other musicians have voluntarily 
donned on this disc. He gives promise of 
doing so on many occasions, and I look 
forward with interest to Dizzy’s next 
LP. Given the wider range that he must 
obviously seek, Dizzy Reece will become 
a very powerful voice in British jazz. 

B.N. 


Various groups from the following musicians: 
Dizzy Reeece (tpt); Victor Feldman (pno); Dave 
Goldberg (gtr); Johnny Weed (pno); Lennie Bush 
(bs); Phil Seaman (dms); Terry Shannon (pno}; 
Lloyd Thompson (bs). 


BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 
Jack of diamonds; I ‘ove you, baby; Sally go 
round the sunshine; Every day I have the blues; 
Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen (15 mins.)}— 
Let us run; I’ve been lonesome, I’ve been 
worried; When I’ve been drinking; Lonesome 
roads; Great Day (14}mins) 


(Vanguard PPT 12017. 26s.5d. 10insLP). 


Those readers who were lucky enough 
to hear Brother John on his recent visit 
to this country will know that he is one 
of the best blues singers today. The 
performances on this record, on which 
he is accompanied by Sonny Terry on 
harmonica and Johnny John on guitar, 
present a varied selection from his rep- 
ertfoire. All the tracks were recorded 
in 1950 when Brother John was avpear- 
ing at the Blue Note in Chicago, and 
all are sung with a wonderful feeling 
for the mood of the music. The gay 
little “Sally Go Round the Sunshine,” 
the sad “Nobody Knows The Trouble 
I've Seen,” and the splendid version of 
“Lonesome Road” are all most mov- 
ingiy sung, with excellent accompani- 
ments. The interplay between Seller's 
voice and Sonny Terry’s harmonica is 
quite remarkable at times, while Johnny 
Johns supplies just the right rhythm 
backing. There is a very personal and 
intimate quality about this record which 
I recommend most strongly to all 
those who care about genuine Negro 
folk music. PY. 


THE 2.19 SKIFFLE GROUP 
Raifroad Freicht Train Blues—I’m A- 
Lookin’ For A Home; When The Saints Go 

Marching In 


(Esquire EP 126. 13s.74d. EP) 


The four youngsters who comprise 
this new group have a more serious ap- 
proach to this offshoot of Negro folk 
music than most of their contemp- 
oraries. The first three tracks are sin- 
cerely sung and the accompaniments 
are neat, particularly “Lookin’ for a 


Home.” 

Mik Lauder (gtr and vel), Mike Wallace (gtr 
and vel), Jack McCormack (bs), Davey Chandler 
(washb). 20/2/57. 


MUGGSY SPANIER’S RAGTIME 
BAND 

Relaxin’ at the Touro (b); Mandy, make up your 

mind (c)—Livery Stable Blues (c); Lonsesome 
Road (a) 


(H.M.V. 7EG8225 10s. Std. EP) 


A musical treat, in the form of a 
reissue, gets H.M.V. out of something 
like a mess over the famous Muggsy 
Spanier sessions of 1939. All Gixteen 
original titles are now available either 
on LP or EP, at the expense of dupli- 
cating “Lonesome Road” and “Sister 
Kate”. Today we are so familiar with 
these tracks ‘hat it is easy to overlook 
the fact that they were the opening part 
of the great Dixieland revival which 
occurred in the early days of the Second 
World War. The excellence of Spanier’s 
playing on this session should never be 
overlooked, and the contributions cf 
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Rod Cless and George Brunies are 
equally important. Joe Bushkin remains 
something of an enigma in jazz—at the 
same time interesting and ineffective, but 
he is on his best form here and his work 
on “Relaxin’” will always rank as one 
of his best pieces. The precise ensemble 
work is a yardstick for all aspiring Dixie- 
land musicians today—all the parts are 
played fully, with no hesitance or 
fluffed notes, and the bridge passages are 
not glossed over as if they did not exist. 

(a) Muggsy Spanier (cnt), George Brunies ‘tmb) 
Rod Cless (clt), Bernie Billings (tenor), Joe Bush- 
kin (pno), Bob Casey (bs), Don Carter (ds 
Recorded November 10th, 1939. (b) Nick Caiazza 
(tenor), replaces Billings. Recorded November 
22nd, 1939. (c) Al Sidell (ds) replaces Carter. 
Recorded December 12th, 1939 


THE TATUM-CARTER-BELLSON 
TRIO 


Old fashioned love; I'm left with the blues 
(Columbia SEB 10062. Lls.1}d. EP) 


A wonderful combination of jazz 
thought in these two tunes. Carter is 
featured equally as much as Tatum, and 
his improvisations are as artistic and 
convincing as they ever were. His tone 
is big, expressive and packed with re- 
served power. The mood of “Old 
Fashioned” is happy and it bounces 
along with a great beat. Tatum accom- 
panies Carter to perfection and Bellson 
lays down a fine beat with brushes. 

“I'm left with the Blues” is a plain- 
tive song composed by Carter. Tatum 
starts it off creating a sad blues mood 
as only he can. Bellson joins in when 
Carter enters to play some creative alto 
that flows with the delivery of a mature 
artist B.B. 

Art Tatum (pno), 
Bellson (drms). 


Benny Carter (tnr), Louis 


TOMMY TURK AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
The Beat; Bye Bye Blues — Encore; Two >y Four 
(Columbia SEB 10067. Ils. lid. EP) 


os. much to enthuse over here. 
“The a rhythm-and-bdlues-ish 
affair, listenable only for some attract- 
ive trumpet work by Leonard Graham 
and a tenor solo by Flip Phillips. Turk 
has little to say of any real consequence, 
and sounds far more at home on “Bye 
Bye.” 

“Encore” is an up-tempo blues with 
some raucous, booting Payne baritone, 
less palatable Mickey Crane piano, 
and auite a lot of roaring, rather un- 
eventful Turk trombone. “Four” is a 
pretty lifeless affair even the usually 
dependable Buddy Rich is well below 


form. K.G. 
Leonard Graham (tpt), Tommy Turk, Frank 
Rosolino (tmbs), Flip Phillins (tnr), Cecil Pevwne 


(bar), Mickey Crane (pono), Ray Brown 
Buddy Rich (dms). 1/2 49. New 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
Linger Awhi'e; Summertime As You Desire Me; 
Just Friends 


(Philips BBE 12094. Ils. 10d. EP) 


The Sarah Vaughan on this dise doesn’t 
match up to the one who sings on the 
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Mercury LP also released this month. 
The main trovble is the presence of an 
unsympathetic and large commercial 
orchestra. I would hazard a guess that 
these are relatively early recordings, 
for, whilst the familiar huskiness is 
present, there is a tendency to monotony. 
The lightness of her more exverienced 
singing is missing. 

This becomes particularly apparent on 
‘Summertime,’ which sounds mournful 
and not a little dull. These tracks would 
probably have been happier if a small 
jazz group had been there to inspire 
Sarah to a more jazz like sty!e. 


JOE VENUTI aud EDDIE LANG’S 
BLUE FIVE 


Raggin’ The Scale; Hey! Young Fella—Jig Saw 
Puzzle Blues; Pink Elephants 


(Columbia SEG 7695. 10s.54d. EP) 


“Raggin’ The Scale” is played very 
tastefully with its perfectly matched 
duet from violin and clarinet and excel- 
lent support from Adrian Rollini’s bass 
sax. ‘Jig Saw” is also a classic per- 
formance with Venuti and Lang at their 
best, plus more fine bass sax from Roll- 
ini and trumpet from Jimmy Dorsey. 


The remaining two tracks also hav 
an appeal which is lacking on other re- 
cordings of today. Rollini plays vibes 
on these, Joe Venuti plucks the bass 
(“Elephants”) and Dorsey plays both 
alto and trumpet. 

Joe Venuti (vin), Eddie Lang (gtr), Jimmy Dor- 
sey (alto, tpt, clt), Adrian Rollini (bs), Phil Wall 
(pno). 28/2/33. 


THE HAPPY WANDERERS 


The Happy Wanderer; South Rampart St Parade; 

Birth Of The Blues; Don’t Get Around Much 

Any More; High Society (15 mins.)}—Singing The 

Blues; That’s A-Plenty; St. Louis Blues; Don’t 

Fence Me In; When The Saints Go Marching In; 
The Happy Wanderer (134 mins.) 


(Equire 20-081. 29s.64d. 10inLP) 


Londoners, and especially those who 
stand in theatre and cinema queues, will 
be famliar with the brash Dixieland- 
cum-March music of this band of street 
musicians. (“In this game, the weather's 
the guv’nor, and the copper’s the fore- 
man.”). 


Apart from the gimmick value, The 
Happy Wanderers have little to offer, 
for their plodding style and wrong notes 
offset any parallel between this group 
and the early New Orleans street bands. 


The most tolerable selections are 
“High Society”, “That’s A-Plenty” and 
“Rampart Street Parade” but even these 
are rather hard to take. The trumpet 
player makes a brave attempt at some 
sort of style in “Birth of the Blues”, and 
the dubbed in street noises all help to 
create the right a‘mosphere. 

George Franks (tpt), William Longman (tmb), 
Arthur Stahl (bjo), Victor Stahl (bjo), Leonard 
Stahl (bass drum). Recorded March 3rd, 1957. 
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CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA (Vol. 2) 


Wildflower Rag (b); Midnight Stomp (b); Hole 

In The Wall (d); Don’t Turn Your Back On Me 

(d) (114 mins)—Longshoreman’s Blues (c); I’m 

Through (b); New Down Home Rag (a); Squeeze 
Me (a) (12 mins) 


(London AL3561. 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 


A further volume of recordings by 
Clarence Williams’ which will be most 
welcome to all traditional jazz collectors. 


“New Down Home Rag” and “Squeeze 
Me” were recorded in August 1928 and, 
though King Oliver lends good support 
in the ensembles, all the cornet solo work 
is played by that excellent musician Ed 
Allen. Allen is also featured, muted, in 
a long and eloquent solo passage on 
“I’m Through” one of the best tracks on 
the LP. I like the unison clarinets on this 
and-also the pleasantly lazy scat vocal, 
reminiscent of Louis on “West End 
Blues”. Recorded on same date, were 
“Wildflower Rag” and ‘Midnight 
Stomp”, the latter featuring some expres- 
sive trombone from Ed Cuffee. Bennie 
Moten may surprise you with his 
clarinet work on this track, and also on 
“Longshoremans Blues”, recorded a week 
or so later. 


The final session took place in Decem- 
ber 1928 and features blues singer Sara 
Martin.,..Though she may lack the 
qualities of the classic blues singers, she 
puts over both “Hole In The Wall” and 
“Don’t You Turn Your Back On Me” in 
gusty and forthright style. Altogether an 
interesting and enjoyable album for 
which London deserves considerable 
praise. P.T. 


(a) Joe Oliver, Ed Atlen (cnts), Ed Cuffee 
(tmb), Bennie Moten (clit, alt, tnr), Arville Harris 
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(clt, alt), Ben Waters (tnr), Clarence Williams 
(pno), Leroy Harris (bjo), Cyrus St. Clair (tuba) 
August, 1928. (b) Same, except Moten replaced, 
probably by Ben Whittet (ait). (c) Same, excem 
Moten replaces Whittet November 1928. (d) 
Sara Martin (voc), Oliver (and possibly Allen) 
(cnts), Charlie Irvis or Charlie Green (tmb), 
Harris (clit), Williams (pno), St. Clair (tuba). 
December, 1928. 


THE PHIL WOODS QUARTET 


Woodlore; Falling In Love All Over Again; Be 
My Love (15 mins.)—Slow Boat To China; Get 
Happy; Strollin’ With Pam (15 mins.) 


(Esquire 32-020. 39s.74d. 12inLP) 


A fine, swinging set by Dizzy’s Gill- 
espie’s young alto player. There is a 
lot of really exciting jazz here, for 
Woods, although borrowing | slightly 
from the moderns, relies mainly on 
swing for his musical effects. The 
accompaniment is excellent throughout, 
Williams’ backing is very sympathetic 
and both bass and drums confine their 
activities to laying down a solid beat. 


It is fine to hear an alto these days 
really blowing, and on “Slow Boat” and 
the very fast “Get Happy’ Woods 
really lets go, and the group jump like 
mad. “Slow Boat” makes a surprising 
good jazz vehicle, and has in addition 
to Woods good alto some excellent solo 
piano from Williams. 


Other good tracks are the medium 
paced “Woodlore,” which sounds nicely 
relaxed. and the somewhat unusual 
blues ‘Strolling’ with Pam” 


A record which should please all 
tastes. 
S.T. 


Phil Woods (alto), John Williams (pno), Teddy 
Kotick (bs), Nick Stabulas (drs). Recorded 
2/11/55. 


a classic of jazz writing 


Jazzmen 


Edited by 
Frederick Ramsey, Jnr. and Charles Edward Smith 


Foreword by 
Gerald Lascelles 


Ramsey and Smith are writers and jazz critics of considerable repute in tne United 

States and their book is already widely known by hearsay in this country. 

*‘Jazzmen’”’ describes and records the early growth of jazz, its personalities and its 

fables. The book is in four parts: New Orleans; Chicago; New York; Hot Jazz To- 

day, with contributions by Stephen Smith, E. Simms Campbell, Edward J. Nicholls 

Wilder Hobson, Roger Pryor Dodge, and others, in addition to material from the 
pens of the editors. 


Demy 8vo. 376 pages with general index, Index of Music, 32 pages of plates. 30s. net. 
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The past year has been notable in that 
the jazz world has become criticism-cons- 
cious. Suddenly it seems to have awoken 
to the fact that the greater part of what 
passes for criticism is completely value- 
less and fraudulent since there are no 
accepted criteria. I shall try to analyse 
the causes of this state of anarchy and 
to offer, if not a remedy, at least a sign- 
post from the wilderness. 

Jazz is not alone among the arts in 
suffering criticism of decreased stature. 
Criticism is a parasite art and therefore 
is only strong when its host is strong 
In the Silly Season of the Nineteen- 
Twenties most of the arts were at a 
very low ebb and criticism fell into a 
decline, complicated by the delirious 
ravings of critics faced with an increasing 
stream of mediocre novels; a decline 
from which it is now slowly beginning 
to recover. 

THE ROMANTICS 

Part of the blame for the present state 
of affairs attaches, I think, to the Roman- 
tics and Taine, the French materialist 
philosopher of the nineteenth century; 
the Romantics because they cast aside 
the codified precevts of earlier ages and 
defied the emotions and judgement of 
the individual, so paving the way for the 
critic who dismisses as worthless an artist 
who does not appeal to his emotional 
prejudices; Taine because his widely- 
known theory said that a critic should 
study the artist in terms of “le race, le 
milieu, le temps” (heredity, environment, 
time), so giving birth to the race of 
critics who offer a biography of an artist 
as a serious evaluation of his work. 

The real trouble is a lack of honesty 
which is manifest in the work of some 
of the major critics who betray them- 
selves in the several ways in which they 
approach their subject. 

The “Ideological” is the most blatantly 
dishonest approach. The critic for some 
private reason arbitrarily sets up a loca- 
lised definition of jazz and informs the 
world that anything within this is good, 
anything outside is, ipso facto, not jazz. 
This is the method of, in particular, Rudi 
Blesh, Rex Harris, Hugues Panassié, and 
Leonard Feather. Robert Goffin em- 
ployed th‘s approach to a certain extent, 
although his platform was jazz as the 
musical equivalent of Surrealism in the 
others arts. 


UNGENTLE PARASITE 


by 


PATRICK FORD 


The “Poetic” or “Romantic” approach 
is employed by Mezzrow and Morton, 
and some other critics. The 
music is either seen in a rose-coloured 
mist as a fulfilment of the author’s ego 
or is described in the glowing “literary” 
prose of the worst sort of interpretative 
programme notes. Under this heading 
comes, I think, the “mock Henry Miller” 
style of which Jasper Wood’s article in 
Jazzbook is an excellent example. These 
approaches have a vague emotional effect 
but they make no real evaluation of 
their subject. 

PROGRESS 

“The Automatic Good of Progress” 
is an approach which, in this country 
has never reached the same proportions 
as in America where advertising contin- 
ually persuades people to throw away 
a perfectly good object bought yesterday 
so that they can’ buy an “improved 
model” which the machinery of mass- 
production has spewed forth to-day. This 
approach, however, ignores the fact, 
proved by the continued appreciation 
to-day of the work of artists of all 
periods from prehistoric times to the 
present century, that great art transcends 
the material and temporal values on 
which advertisers base their claims. 
Great art reaches a level of sublimity 
where it verges on the Eternal Truth. 

An approach which is very prevalent 
—not only in jazz criticism -—— is the 
“Superlative”. The critic who uses this 
claims that his favourite artists are genii 
and his next favourite are very brilliant. 
The good critic is far more cautious 
since he realises that genius is not so 
common-place; that most, if not all, of 
the so-called genii are merely brilliant, 
for they lack that inexplicable, almost 
suvernatural, extra intellectual power. 

The “Journalistic” is the last and least 
of the dishonest anproaches to criticism. 
This style consists in modifying standards 
to fall in with fluctations in public taste 
and putting clever writing before honesty. 

The fault common to these approaches 
has been summed up by George Orwell 
in his essay “Writers and Leviathan” as 
being that “in the absence of any accep- 
ted standards whatever . . . every literary 
judgement consists in trumping up a set 
of rules to iustify an instinctive prefer- 

ence”. This is the trouble with jazz crit- 
icism: we lack generally accepted criteria 
which must be established if we are not 
to fall into a slough of meaningless gush 
and guff. 

In searching for a firm base for criti- 
cal standards we should beware of mak- 
ing our rules too rigid; they must be 
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fairly vague and elastic since they have 
to cover a wide area and allow tor the 
unusual. The first essential is to form a 
working definition of jazz; the only pos- 
sible definition is, I think, that it has that 
indefinable but easily- recognised element 
known as “swing” or “beat” and is 
wholly, or at least partly, improvised. 
With this in mind we can now consider 
the work of the artist by asking what 
were his intentions and whether he 
achieved successfully; that is 
whether he wished his work to be judged 
as jazz or as something else, dance or 
“classical” music; and whether it is good 
jazz. Thus a work such as “Fugue” on 
the first Shelley Manne LP is offered as 
jazz; considering it as such we decide it 
is not good jazz as it lacks “swing”. 
Most of the present critics go astray 
when deciding whether a work is good 
jazz through the lack of fixed standards. 
A simple and satisfactory criterion can 
be found however, in the “Poetics” of 
Aristotle where he says that tragedy 
should be a catharsis or purge of the 
emotions. Good jazz should have the 
same effect: it should rouse the listener 
to an intellectual and emotional excite- 
ment and leave him feeling uplifted and 
peacefully contented. This process could 
be defined as an “intellectual orgasm”. 
The greatest jazz kas this effect: some 
jazz has a specialised appeal either to 
the emotions or to the intellect: some 
works produce an active dislike. In every 
instance the function of the critic is the 
same—to analyse the causes of his reac- 
tion and to evaluate the work under con- 
sideration according to its strength. 


A FIXED STANDARD 

There would be several advantages if 
the theory of “intellectual orgasm” were 
adopted as the basis of jazz criticism. 
It would allow room for the personal 
element of criticism while giving the 
public a fixed standard to which it could 
relate the criticism. It would encourage 
emict, careful, detailed analysis of a 
work. It would, if honestly applied, give 
truer evaluations of an artist than we 
have at present, since he would be seen 
at his true size without the magnification 
of superlatives too-readily used. Most 
important, it would remove the artificial 
schisms which are the bane of the jazz 
world, since the great works of all styles 
produce the same effect. The bitter civil 
war which is even now destroying jazz 
could then cease and the antagonists co- 
operate in strengthening the position of 
jazz in the musical world. 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


By STANLEY DANCE 
Austin, Sil. Seven days in Barcelona; Pretend 
MERCURY 71077 
Bagby, Doc (organ instr.) Joy ride; The house 
rocker OKEH 7080 
Bivona, Gus (c; Georgie Auld, ts; etc.) King 
Porter Stomp: Moten Swing; Organ Grinder’s 
Swing: Dark Green; My ideal; All of you; etc. 
MERCURY 20157 
Blossom Dearie (p and voc.; Herb Ellis, g: Ray 
Brown, b; Jo Jones, d.) "Deed I do; Lover 
man: Everything I've got: Comment _allez 
yous: More than you know; Thou swe:l; It 
might as well be spring: Tout doucement; You 
for me: Now at last; I hear music; Wait till 
you see her; I won't dance; A fine spring 
morning VERVE V-2037 
Bo-Diddley. Hey, Bo-Didd'ey; Mona 
CHECKER 860 
Bostic, Earl. September song; Temptation 
KING 5041 
Burke, So’omon. This is it: I need you tonight 
APOLLO Sil 
Butera, Sam. Equator; I kiss your hand, madame 
PREP 102 
Casey, Al. Guitar man; Come what may 
DOT 15563 
Cobb, Danny. I'll never take my love from you: 
What could I do? DE LUXE 6120 
Comparative Blues. West End Blues (Buck Clay- 
ton); Apex Blues (Bechet); Yancey’s Mixture 
(Yancey); Stuyvesant Blues (Kaminsky); Bad 
actin’ woman (Teagarden); A. M. Romp (Joe 
Newman); Congo Blues (Dizzy-Bird); Jerome’s 
Blues (Eddie Bert) JAZZTONE J.1258 
Coniff, Ray. Wagon wheels; So rare 
COLUMBIA 20827 
Cole, Ann. Got my mo-jo working; I’ve got a 
little girl BATON 237 
Cooke, Edna Gallmore (Sp:ritual) God will move: 
God's children NASHBORO 596 
Covington, Glen. Confessin’ the blues; I wonder 


TIARA 6101 
Curtis, King (instr.) King’s rock; Dynamite at 
midnight APOLLO 1510 


Darnell, Larry. Ramblin’ man; I care 

DE LUXE 6123 
Davis, Eddie Lockjaw. Speak low; It ain't 
necessarily so KING 5026 
Davis, Wild Bill (organ instr.) Wild blues; West 
of Allah IMPERIAL 5435 
Doggett, Bill (organ instr.) Number three; Chloe 
KING 5044 

Dorsey, Jimmy. So rare; Sophisticated Lady 
FRATERNITY 755 
Drew, Cornel. Little bamboo; Everybody's trying 
to steal my girl APOLLO 3593 
Ellington, Duke (narration by Duke Ellington: 
vocals by Margaret Tynes, Joya Sherrill, Ozzie 
Bailey; full orchestra with additional percus- 
sion). A Drum Is a Woman: A drum is a 
woman; Rhythm pum te dum: What else can 
you do with a drum; New Orleans; Hey Buddy 
Bolden; Carabae Joe; Congo Square: Zaii; A 
drum is a woman; You better know it; Madam 
Zajj; Rallet of the Flying Saucers; Carabae 

Joe, Rhummbop: Carabae Joe, Finale. 

COLUMBIA CL.951 
Fatman, Lioyd. Miss Mushmouth; Good gracious 
OKEH 7083 
Foster, Little Willie. Crying the blues: Little girl 
COBRA 5011 

Freeman, Ernie. Night life: Without a love 
IMPERIAL 5430 
Hawkins, Screamin’ Jay. Darling, please forgive 
me: You made me love you OKEH 7084 


Heavenly Kings, The (Spiritual) Anyway you 
bless me Lord; Lord, free my soul 

J.O. B. 1111 

Henderson, Bobby (p). Keening out of mischief 

now; Jitterburg waltz. Squeeze me; turn'ng 


gray; Ain't misbehavin’; Handful of keys: 
Blues for Fats; Sugar; Sweet Lorraine; Twelfth 
Street Rag VANGUARD VRS 85ll 
Hines, Earl (p) Down among the she‘tering palms; 
A Monday date; I ain’t got nobody; Joe 
Sullivan: Can’t we get together; There'll be a 
time when you'll need me; Breezin’; Art 
Tatum: Tea for two; Sophisticated lady; Tiger 
rag: James P. Johnson: Riffs; Feelin’ Blue; 
After tonight EPIC LN 3395 
Hodges, Johnny (as; Ray Nance, tp and violin: 
Clark Terry, tp; Quentin Jackson, tb; Jimmy 
Hamilton, c: Harry Carney, bs; Billy Stray- 
horn, p; Jimmy Woode, b: Sam Woodyard, d.) 
Meet Mr. Rabbit; Duke’s in bed; Just squeeze 
me; Confab with Rab; Ah oodie oobie; Ballade 
for very sad and very tired lotus eaters: It 
had to be you; Black and tan fantasy; Take 
the -A’ Train A.R.S. LP.6421 
Hooker, John Lee. I'm so excited; I see you 
when you're weak VEE-JAY 245 
Jackson Bros. Orchestra (Billy Jackson, vocal). 
Love was here with you; The wrong door 
ARROW 1003 
Jackson, Mahalia. God is so good; | complained 
COLUMBIA 40854 
Jackson, Willis (instr. ftg. ts and org.) Later 
‘gator; Back door ATCO 6089 
Jacquet, Hlinois (ts; Roy Eldridge, tp; Jimmy 
Jones, p; Herb Ellis, g: Ray Brown, b; Jo 
Jones, d.) Las Vegas blues; Harlem nocturne; 
Can’t we be friends?; Achtung; Have you met 
Miss Jones?; Lullaby of the leaves 
VERVE V-8023 
James, Etta. The pick up; Market place 
MODERN 1016 
James, Josephine and Bertha Robinson (Spiritual) 
Leaning on the Lord; Help me to carry on 
PEACOCK 1767 
Johnson, Ray. If you don’t want me, baby; 


Calypso Joe ALADDIN 3367 
Jones, Ricky. You know it’s true; Hate io say 
goodbye HERALD 498 
Kenny and Moe. I want to love you; I’m all 
alone DE LUXE 6122 


Kirk, Andy (Bernie Glow, Joe Newman, Ernie 
Royal, Conte Candoli, Ray Copeland, tp: 
Chauncey Welsch, Jimmy Cleveland, Frank 
Rehak, Jimmy Mitchell, tb; Sam Marowitz, 
Hal McKusick, Al Cohn, Eddie Wasserman, 
Al Epstein, reeds: Ken Kersey, p; Moe Wechs- 
ler, p; Freddie Greeen, g; Milt Hinton, b; Osie 
Johnson, d.) A mellow bit of rhythm; Little 
Joe from Chicago; McGhee Special; Hey, 
lawdy mama; Cloudy; Froggy Bottom; Wednes- 
day Night Hop; Walkin’ and swingin’; Scrat- 
chin’ the gravel: Toadie toddle; Take it and 
git; Boogie woogie cocktail 

VICTOR LPM 1302 

Lee, Julia. King size papa; Bop and rock lullaby 

FOREMOST 104 

Lewis, Meade Lux. ‘Deed I do; Call me darling; 
Ain’t she sweet?; Lux flakes; Bill Bailey; I want 
a little girl; Take the lobsters off the ice; I ain't 
got nobody; Meade’s dee; My monday date: 
Sleepy time gal A.B.C. LP 164 

Liggins, Joe. Justina; Go ahead 

ALADDIN 3368 

Lightnin’ Slim. I’m grown; Mean old ‘onesome 
train EXCELLO 2106 

Little Muroh (and his All Stars) My dog loves 
you dog; Litt@e Murph walks (instr.) 

EPIC 9207 

Little Walter. Everybody needs somebody; No- 
body but you CHECKER 859 

McRae, Carmen. How many stars have to shine; 
It's like gettin’ a donkey to gallop 

DECCA 32074 

Martin, Roberta (Spiritual) Walk in Jerusalem: 

When He set me free SAVOY 4081 
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Milton, Roy. I’m grateful; Succotash (instr.) 


KING 5035 
Mitchell, Freddie (instr.) Easter parade; Freddie's 
new calypso A.B.C. 9803 


Nichols, Red (ct; Abe Lincoln, King Jackson, 
Mo Schneider, tb; Bill Wood, Heinie Beau, c; 
Wayne Senger, as; Joe Rushton, bs; Bob 
Hammack, Al Stevenson, p; George Van Eps, 
g; Jack Ryan, b; Rollie Culver, d.) Louisiana; 
Mood Indigo; Maple Leaf Rag; Peg o’ my 
heart; Marchin’ with the Saints; Mama’s gone, 
goodbye; Ida: Farewell blues; Blues at mid- 
night; Row, row, row CAPITOL T 775 

Night at Count Basie’s, A (Count Basie, host and 
org. on 2, 4, 6; Emmett Berry, tn; Vic Dicken- 
son, tb; Marlowe Morris, org; Bobby Hender- 
son, p; Aaron Bell, b; Bobby Donaldson, d: 
Joe Williams, vocal on 2, 4, 6.) Indiana; More 
than one for my baby; Too marvellous for 
words; Sent for you yesterday; Perdido; 1} 
want a little girl; Please don’t talk about me 
when I’m gone; Canadian Sunset 

VANGUARD VRS §&508 

Offitt, Lillian. Miss you so; If you only knew 

EXCELLO 2104 

Pecora, Santa. Rose of the Rio Grande; asin 
Street blues; Twelfth Street Rag; Canal Street 
Romp; March of the Mardi Gras; Mahogany 
Hall Stomp; Listen; My Lou’siana; Lu Watters: 
Maple Leaf Rag; Ostrich walk; Chanticlce;: 
Down home eag; Doing the hambone, Aunt 
Hagar’s blues; High Society; Muskrat ramb!e: 
Bees knees VERVE V-1008 

Piano Red. Rock, baby; Wild fire 

VICTOR 6856 

Recorded in New Orleans. Sharkey Bonano: 
Second Line; Look what you missed; Panama; 
Paul Barbarin: Too late; We'll meet again; 
Dooky’s doing his dance; George Girard: San 
Liebstraum; Dr. Jazz; Bill Matthews: Bugle Call 
Rag; Walk thru the streets of the city; Mary- 
land, my Maryland 

GOOD TIME JAZZ L-12019 

Johnny Wiggs: Gallatin Street Grind; Sweet 
substitute; Everybody loves my baby; Eddie 
Pierson: Gettysburg March; In Gloryland; Bill 
Bailey; Santo Pecora: Zero; Alabamy bound; 
Struttin’ with some barbecue; Armand Hug 
Trio: Doodle doo doo; My oldtime sweetheart: 
Dixie bug GOOD TIME JAZZ L-12020 
Robinson, Cleophus. Pray for me; Help me to 


carry on PEACOCK 1767 
Robinson, Fenton. Crying out loud: Tennessee 
woman METEOR 5041 
Rocking Brothers, The (instr.) Yeah, yeah!; Little 
Mike WHIPPET 270 


Roubian, Bob. Rocket to the moon; It’s only a 
paper moon PREP 101 
Rush, Otis. Groaning the blues; If you were 
mine COBRA 5010 
Scobey, Bob (tp; Manny Klein, tp; Abe Lincoln, 
Jack Smith, Moe Schneider, Warren Smith, 
tb; Wayne Songer, Matty Matlock, Bill Napier, 
c; Ralph Sutton, p; Clancey Hayes, bjo and 
vocal; Phil Stephens, b; Bob Short, tuba; 
Freddie Higuera, d.) The girl friend; Linda; 
Miss Annabelle Lee; Mandy is two; Alice Blue 
Gown; Mickey; Calico Sal; Sweet Lorraine; 
Lulu’s back in town; Sweet substitute; You 
must have been a beautiful baby; Rose of 
Washington Square VICTOR LPM 1344 
Singer, Hal (instr.) Early hours; Catnip 
DE LUXE 6144 
Tan, Roy. I don’t like it; Isabella DOT 15551 
Thomas, Jon (instr. organ and ts) Hard head, 
1 and 2 fl MERCURY 71078 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
Continued 
Tarner, Titus. A-knockin’ at my baby’s door: 


Hungry man ATLANTIC 1127 
Two Queens and a King. Oo-wee baby: Set me 
afire ALADDIN 3344 
Vaughan, Sarah. Poor butterfly; April, give me 
one more day MERCURY 71085 
Villia, Pancho. After school rock (instr.); Al 
Whitfield: In my heart MAIN LINE 101! 
Washington, Dinah. Ain't nobody home; I’m 
gonna keep my eyes on you 
MERCURY 71494 
Waters, Junior. I wonder; My life is a seven 
BERNLO 1001 
White, Josh (voc, and g; Al Hall, b; Sonny Greer, 
d.) Totd my captain; Bury my body; Miss Otis 
Regrets, Prison bound blues; etc. 
(12’”? LP) ELEKTRA 114 
Wiggins, Gerald (p; Joe Comfort, b; Bill Douglas, 
d.) Love for sale; I don’t know what kind 
of bhues I’ve got; De Silva Wig; Laura; Surrey 
with the fringe on top: Dinah; All that’s good; 
The man that got away; Three litth words 
DIG J-102 
Williams, Cootie. Rinky dink (instr.); Please give 
your love to me (Larry Dale, vocal) 
VICTOR 6899 
Willis, Chuck. Ease the pain; C.C. rider 
ATLANTIC 1130 
Young, Lester. Crazy over iazz (takes 2 and 3): 
Ghost of a chance (take 2); Ding dong (takes 
2 and 3); Blues ‘n’ bells (takes 2 and 3); 
Indiana (take 2); Basie English (take 2); Salute 
to Fats (takes 2 and 5); Exercise in swing (takes 
3 and 4); Circus in rhythm (take 2); Tush (taek 
2) SAVOY MG-12071 


By BRIAN HARVEY 


Australian Jazz Quintet with Dick Healey, Errol 
Budd'e, Jack Brokensha, Bryce Rohde, Jimmy 
Gannon and Frank Capp. Alone together; 
Koala; That old feeling, Affair d’amour: The 
lady is a tramp; Lover man; The thrill is gone; 
New South wail; Few get it; So nice; Varsity 
drag; It might as well be spring. 

BETHLEHEM BCP6017 

Adderley, Nat with Nat (cornet), Cannonball, 
Mance, Charles Wright, Sam Jones etc. Arrange- 
ments by Ernie Wilkins. 251; Sams tune; 
Bimini; The fat man; Sermonette; Jackleg; The 
nearness of ou; Rattlers groove; Hayseed. 

EMARACY 36100 

Baker, ’Chet, with Phil Urso and others. To 
Mickey’s memory; Slightly obave moderate 
(that’s about it); Helema; Revelation; Some- 
thing for Liza; Lucious Lou; Worrying the life 
out of me; Medium rock. 

PACIFIC JAZZ PJ1224 

Brookmeyer, Bob-Zoot Sims’ with Hank Jones, 
Bill Crow and Jo Jones. The King; Lullaby of 
the leaves; I can’t get started; Snake eyes; 
Morning fun; Whooee; Someone to watch over 
me; My old flame; Box car. 

STORYVILLE STLP 914 

Brock, Herbie with Brooks Caperton, Rick 
Hanson. The last thing I do (will be to listen to 
another Byrd disc); The moon was yellow; Blues 
a Brock long (ouch !); There'll never be an- 
other you; Four brothers; Swet and lovly; Brock 
etude; Willow weep for me. SAVOY 12069 

Burrell, Kenny, with Tommy Flanagan, Paul 
Chambers, Kenny Clarke, Candido, Kenny 
Dorham; J. R. Monterose, Frank Foster, etc. 
Get happy; But not for me; Mexico city; Moten 
swing; Cheeta; Now see how you are; Phinupi; 
How about you. BLUE NOTE BLP1543 

Byrd, Donald. ‘‘Byrd Blows on Beacon Hill’’ with 
Ray Santisi, Doug Watkins, Jim Zitano. Little 
rock getaway; Polka dots and moonbeams; 
People will say we're in love; If I love again; 
What’s new (certainly not Donald Byrd); Stella 
by starlight. TRANSITION 17. “All Night 
Long” with Hank Mobley, Jerome Richardson, 
Kenny Burrell, Mal Waldron, Doug Watkins, 
Art Taylor. All night long; Flickers; Boo-!u; 
Lil’ hankie. PRESTIGE 7073 

Carmichael, Hoagy, with orch. led by Johnny 
Mandel. Georgia on my mind; Winter moon; 
New Orleans; Memphis in June; Skylark; Two 
sleepy people; Baltimore Orio!e; Rockin’ chair; 


Ballad in blue; Lazy river. 
PACIFIC JAZZ PJ 122 

Chambers, Paul, with guess who! Donald Byrd 
(how over-recorded can you get), John Coltrane, 
Kenny Burrell, Horace Silver, Philly Jo Jones. 
Omicron; Whims of Chambers; Nita; We six; 
Tale of the fingers; Just for the love. 

BLUE NOTE BLPI1534 

Cohn, Al, with Travis, Silver, Roach, etc. I’m 
tellin ya; Jane St.; Infinity; How long has this 
been going on; That’s what you think; Ah 
Moore; Groovin’ with Gus; Lets all get away 
from it all. SAVOY MG12048 

Dorham, ’Kenny at Cafe Bohemia with J. R. 
Montrose, Kenny Burrell, Bobby Timmons, 
Sam Jones and Art Edgehill. Round about 
midnight; Mexico city; Night in Tunisia: 
Autumn in N.Y.; Hill’s edge. 

BLUE NOTE BLP 1524 

Dorough, Bob, with Warren Fitzgerald, Jack 
Hitchcock, Bill Takus, Jerry Segal. Old devil 
moon; It could happen to you: I had the 
craziest dream; You're the dangerous type: 
Ow !; Poika dots and moonbeams; Yardbird 
suite; Baltimoree Oriole; I don’t mind; Devil 
may care: Midnight sun; Johnny one note 
(Byrd again ). BETHLEHEM BCP 11 

Donatdson, Lou, Quartet / Quintet / Sextet ‘Horace 
Silver, Gene Ramey, Art Taylor, Blue Mitchell, 
Percy Heath, Kenny Dorham, Matt Gee, etc., 
etc. If I love again; Down home; The best 
things in life are free; Lou's blues; Cheek to 
Cheek; Sweet juice; The stroller; Roccus: 

* Caracas; Moe’s Bluff. BLUE NOTE BLP 1537 

Davis, Miles, ‘‘Round about Midnight’? (John 
Coltrane, Red Garland, Paul Chambers, Philly 
Jo Jones. Round midnight; Ah-teu-cha; All of 
you; Bye bye blackbird; Tadd’s delight; Dear 
old Stockholm. COLUMBIA 949 

Farmer, Art/Donald Byrd (no comment) with 
Jackie McLean, Doug Watkins, Art Taylor, 
Barry Harris. Dig; ‘Round midnight: The 
third; Contour; When your lover has gone. 
A very fine exciting session. PRESTIGE 7062 

Griffin, Johnny (Wynton Kelly, Curly Russell, Max 
Roach, Johnny Griffin tenor sax). Mildew: 
Chicago calling; These foolish things; The boy 
next door; Nice and easy; It’s all right with 
me; Lover man. BLUE NOTE BLP1527 

Garland, Red, with Paul Chambers, Art Taylor. 
A foggy day; My romance; What is this thing 
called love; Making whoopee; September in the 
rain; Little girl blue; Constellation; Blue red. 

PRESTIGE 7064 

Hamilton, Chico, Quintet with Buddy Collette, 
Jim Hall etc. Theme; Channel no. 5; (M.M.'s 
pajamas); Beanstalk; September song; Siete- 
cuatro; Mr. Jo Jones; Satin Doll; Lilian; 
Reflections; Soft winds: Caraven; I know. 

PACIFIC JAZZ PJ1225 

Jones, Thad, with Billy Mitchell, Barry Harris, 
Percy Heath, Max Roach. April in Paris 
(busman’s holiday !); Bitlie-<doo; If I love again: 
If someone had told me; Thedia. 

BLUE NOTE BLP 1527 

Jazz at the Philharmonic, Vol II with Flip Phillips, 
Lester Young, Illinois Jacquet, Roy Eldridge. 
Gillespie, Rich, Peterson, Ray Brown, Herb 
Ellis, Krupa, Shu, Bobby Scott, etc. The Bloes; 
The modern set; The swing set; I didn't know 
what time it was; All of me; Tenderly; I can’t 
get started; My old flame; Rich’s explosion; 
Anything goes (so it seems); Baby; Baby; all the 
time; Budo; Easy does it; Sunday; Sleepy 
lagoon; Sing, Sing, Sing. CLEF MG Il 
2 record set. 

Jackson, Milt, with John Lewis, Barry Galbraith, 
Oscar Pettiford, Kenny Clarke, Barney 
Kessell, Laurence Marab'e, Lucky Thompson 
and Skeeter Best. So in love; These footish 
things; Solitude; The song is ended; They 
didn’t believe me; How high the moon; Gerry's 
blues; Hello; Bright Blues. ATLANTIC 1242 

Lang, Ronny, with Deve Poll, Bob Enevoldsen, 
Marty Paich, Jobony Las, Ray Leatherwood. 
Devil and the deep sea; How yeu; 
They can’t teke that away fram me; I'll be 
around; Basie St.; Takme a echanee on love: 
Skytark; Midnight’ sun, S'Wonderful; fousy 
day; Cantara; Lullaby in rhythm. 

TOPS LPIS21 
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Modern Jazz Gallery. Music City; Ben Blew: 
Joanies; Caribe; There will never be another 
you; Times square; Plain Jane Snavely; Spring 
is here; Coldwater Canyon blues; Times up: 
Fish tail; Angel; Four blows fours; Earful; 
Wonderful you; Anything goes; Blooz; Smogzy 
day; In from somewhere; Lonely time: Aunt 
Orsavella; I love you; Black Jack; Los Angeles 
river. This set was produced with the idea of 
giving a cross section of modern jazz played on 
the West Coast. Consisting of two 12 inch 
LP’s it features among others the following:— 
Bud Shank, Art Pepper, Maynard Ferguson, 
Buddy Chikders, Howard Roberts, John 
Williams, Curtis Counce. 

KAPP 2 x 12” LP’s KXL 5001 

Mahattan Jazz Septette with Eddie Costa, 
Pettiford, Galbraith, Osie Johnson, McKusick. 
Urbie Gree, Mann. King Porter stomp; Never 
never land; Like listen; Since when; Love of 
my life; Rapid transit; Flute cocktail; At bat 
for K.C.; New Orleans; Shining hour; Thou 
svelt; There will never be another you. 

Coral CRLS57090 

Melle, Gil with Art Farmer, Hal McKusick, 
Vinnie Burke, Ed Thigpen, Kenny Dorham, 
Don Butterfield, Joe Cinderella. Soudan; To- 
morrow; Block Island: Sixpence; Still life: 
Ghennis PRESTIGE 7063 

Mulligan, Gerry with Zoot Sims, Jon Eardley, 
Don Ferrara, Bob Brookmeyer, Bill Crow, Dave 
Bailey. Elevation; Mainstream: Igloo; Blue at 
the roots; Lollypop; Ain’t it the truth 

EMARCY 36101 

Morgan, Lee. Lee Morgan, tpt: with Hank 
Mobley, Hank Jones, Doug Watkins, Art 
Taylor. Hanks shout; Bet; P.S. I love you; 
That's all; Nostalgia; Softly as in a morning 
sunrise; Easy living SAVOY MG12091 
Lee, *“*His First’’ with Ciarence Sharpe, Horace 
Silver, Wilbur Ware, Philly Joe Jones. Roccus: 
Reggie of chester; The lady; Little T; Gaza 
strip; Stand by BLUE NOTE BLP 1538 

Monterose, J. R. with Ira Sullivan, Horace 
Stlver, Wibur Ware, Philly Joe Jones. Wee-jay: 
The third; Bobie pin; Marc V; Ka-link 
Beauteous BLUE NOTE BLP 153 

Mobley, Hank Sextet with Donald Byrd (is there 
a N.Y. date without him?) Lee Morgan, Horace 
Silver, Paul Chambers, Charlie Persip. Touch 
and go; Double whammy: Barrel of funk 
Mobley mania BLUE NOTE 1540 

Navarro, Fats. Vol. 1. Our delight (two takes): 
The squirrel (2 takes); The chase (2 takes) 
Wail (alternate); Bouncing with Bud (alternate), 
Double talk; Dameronia (2 takes). Vol. 2 
Lady bird (2. takes); Jahbero takes) 
Symphonette (2 takes); Double talk (alternate) 
Bouncing with Bud (alternate); Dance of the 
infidels (alternate); The skunk (alternate), 
Boperation. Groups inchade: Tadd Dameron, 
Sonny Rollins, Bud Powell, Charlie Rouse. 
Werdell Gray, Allen Eager, Howard McGhee. 
Milt Jackson etc. etc. 

BLUE NOTE BLP 1531-1532 

Opes In Spring with Frenk Wess, Kenny 
Burrell, Freddie Green, Eddie Jones, Kenny 
Clerk. Kansas city side; Southern exposure; 
Over the rainbow; Wess sxie; East wind 

SAVOY MG 12085 

Pepper, Art Quintet with Jack She'don, Russ 
Freeman, Leroy Vinnegar, Shelly Manne 
Pepper Returns; Broadway; You go to my 
head; Angel wings; Funny blees; Five more 
Minority; Patricia, Manrbo de la pinta; Walkin 
out blues JAZZ WEST JWLP Iv 

Paich, Marty Quartet wah AN Pepper, Frank 
Capp, Buddy Clarke. Whets mult fer you: Al! 
the things vou are: You and the night: Side 
winder; Abstract art; Over the Pitial! 
Melancholy Madeline; Merty’s bdaes 

TAMPA TP2s 

Rollins, Sonny with Donaki Byad, Wyaton Kelly, 
Gene Ramey, Max Roach. Decsion;, Bwesnote 
How ase things in Glocea Morsa: Plain Jane 
Sonnysphese BLUE NOTE BLPIS42 

Smith, Jimmy at the pene Sweet Georgi 
Brown, Where or when, The preacher 


(Concluded on Pave 6) 
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IT TAKES ALL KINDS TO MAKE A 
WORLD 


“The moniker experimental is some- 
what of a ruse. The real people never 
concerned themselves with it. The hig 
man, Duke Ellington, is an example. 
There’s a musical force who has done 
so much for expanded jazz expression 
over the years. 


“Ii would be a shame to turn jazz into 
something that would make it lose its 
individuality. You know, that would be 
like throwing something good away.” 

Mat Mathews. 
“Metronome”, 
April, 1957. 


“Just pull out some of those highly 
experimental Five Pennies sides of the 
‘20s—things like ‘Plenty Off Centre. 
‘Eccentric.’ etc., and see if you don't 
find a definite relationship between that 
group and mine. 

Gerry Mulligan, 
“Melody Maker”, 
April 27, 1957. 


“I like to play loud, but I like to play 
quiet, too. And fpilaying quiet doesn’t 
mean playing small—it should be big 
and quiet. 

“And the tone is not what you get out 
of the instrument: it’s what you put into 
it.” 

Marshall Royal, 
“Melody Maker”, 
April 27, 1957. 


PAGING EVELYN WAUGH 


Sentimental’ Cut For Ages”. It was 
one of those headings, common to 
“Variety” and “The Billboard”, which 


puzzle and therefore arouse curiosity. 
Beneath it, in the latter publication, we 
read that Jack Mills of Mills Music had 
graciously granted license to H. K. 
Memorials, Inc., tombstone manufac- 
turers, to use several bars of “Gettin 
Sentimental Over You™ on the late 
Tommy Dorsey’s tombstone. The report 
added: “In addition to the music and 
the usual statistics, Dorsey’s memorial 
will have a full-size replica of the late 
maestro’s trombone carved out of the 
stone. The entire structure, which will 
be installed at the Kensico Cemetery, 
Valhalla. New York, is to be ten feet 
wide and four feet high. It will cost 
5.000 dollars.” 

It is pleasing to know that there will 
be space for the “usual statistics”, but we 


can't help wondering what they are 
in Valhalla, that is. We just hope they 
don't include the cost price. 


STANLEY DANCE 


—487— 
ENCYCLOPEDIC KNOWLEDGE 


A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. That saying, accompanied by some 
admonitory finger-wagging, is one we've 
heard too often in our lifetime. To 
query whether a little knowledge was not 
better than no knowledge was usually 
to receive a bonus in the form of a 
clump on the head. 

The new, young, healthy, virile jazz 
audience must obviously be provided 
with a little knowledge about the past 
at some time or other, and packages like 
the four-volume Encyclopedia of Jazz 
on Brunswick LAT 8166-8169 are one 
way of doing it, although dangerous. 

Leonard Feather had a good idea in 
dividing up the wares between four de- 
cades, the °20s, °30s, "40s, and °50s. It 
was all right, too, for him to go ahead 
and complete the last, because nothing 
of any importance is going to happen 
in the next three years (Old Morose). 

The choice of titles must have pre- 
sented a horrible problem in itself, for 
encyclopedic consideration dictated one 
entry per artist. So there is just one 
entry under Duke Ellington’s name, one 
under Louis Armstrong’s, one under 
Charlie Ventura’s and one under Elmer 
Bernstein’s. All men are equal. All men 
are brothers. In addition, we imagine, the 
compiler’s task was complicated by the 
need to avoid titles previously re-issued 
by the same company. 

U.S. Decca and its affiliates are no 
better equipped to issue an historical sur- 
vey of jazz—which is in effect what we 
have here—than any other single record 
group, but on the whole this comes out 
fairly well. Even if all the companies got 
together to produce a _ real recorded 
encyclopedia of jazz, it could hardly be 
big enough to be very useful. Or if it 
were big enough, its cost would be pro- 
hibitive. 

Feather’s selections illustrate influences, 
benign and malevolent, successful and 
unsuccessful, in each of his four decades. 
Unlike Panassié’s “Guide to Jazz” on 
Victor, there is no question here of every 
track containing good jazz. As shock 
treatment for ihe nervously disordered, 
there are some brutal transitions; for 
example, when Red Nichols is sand- 
wiched between Johnny Dodds and 
Jimmie Noone and the current leaps up 
and down. Division by decades has, how- 
ever. allowed some educative juxta- 
positioning. Thus the third side opens 
with the Casa Loma, followed by the 
Dorsey Brothers, and then Andy Kirk, 
whose “Walkin’ and Swingin’” sharply 
emnhasises the diTerence between white 
and coloured big bands at that time. To 
similar advantage, Bob Crosby and 
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Glenn Miller are followed by Basie and 
Lunceford, Kenton by Nat Cole and 
Hawk. There is instructional value in 
such contrasts. 

Qualitatively, Vols. II and III are the 
best, the latter having the Tatum-Turner 
“Wee Baby Blues’, Hawk’s “How Deep 
Is The Ocean ?”, Roy’s “The Gasser” 
and McShann’s “Sepian Bounce”, but in 
each case it is necessary to accept some 
real drags. Vols. I and IV are somewhat 
inadequate, the latter because U.S. Decca 
has never lost its head over “modern” 
sounds to the same extent as other com- 
panies. (The steadying influence of Milt 
Gabler?) Louis Armstrong, by the way, 
always up to date, gets his entry in the 
50s playing “The Saints”, while Duke 
Ellington is left back in the °20s with 
“East St. Loujs Toodle-oo”. 

It’s guite possible to prove superiority 
by naming better, more illustrative re- 
cordings of some artists than those 
Feather has chosen (try topping Smack’s 
“Down South Camp Meeting”), but des- 
pite the unencyclopedic arrangement, 
this seems a more sensible “encyclo- 
pedia” than the one Victor produced for 
the grocery shops. That consisted of 
twelve 10 inch LPs with the artists 
arranged alphabetically—and mostly rep- 
resented by one title—over the whole 
twelve records. The problem and work 
this sort of thing brings to collectors and 
discographers is out of all proportion to 
the benefits it confers on the young and 
aspiring. 

Arising from this present “encyclo- 
pedia” we think it time to press Bruns- 
wick for the release of the Kansas City 
Jazz and Fletcher Henderson LPs. And 
couldn’t something be done about 
recovering the Tatum-Turner-Thomas 
sessions ? 


AH, BEASTLY ROCK ‘N’ ROLL! 


Judging by the covers on MPT 7515 
and MPT 7517, Mercury has decided that 
Rock ‘n’ Roll is strictly for tiny tots. The 
former, by Buddy Johnson, is in our 
opinion the best Rock ‘n’ Roll LP yet 
issued. It ought to be, for Buddy has 
been playing this kind of big-beat music 
for nearly 20 years. The formula hasn‘t 
been changed and a collection of his 
instrumentals through the period (Bruns- 
wick might issue one) shows the same 
kind of virile, shouting section sourds 
above the same kind of firmly rocking 
rhythm. His band plays for dancers, a 
lot of the time in the South, so the 
tempos have to be right. 

You may note that some of the 
temvos here are just those at which the 
Basie band sounded best. Sister Ella does 
most of the vocals, but sample with “A 
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yretty (Girl, a Cadillac and Some 
“foney”, Sung by Ricky Harper in a 
manner that recalls Jimmy Harrison out 
of Bert Williams, it has a good beat and 
is pretty amusing. An enterprising tenor 
ippears here and there, and buddy's 
orchestral piano playing is also note- 
worthy. It is too bad no personnel is 
provided, for bands like this are the 
nurseries of tomorrow’s jazzmen, as 
opposed to the conserva‘ories which are. 
{You don’t say ? Fd.). 

For three titles, “I Don’t Want No- 
body”, “Doot Doot Dow” and “You 
Got It Made’, recorded New York, 
December 21, 1955, Kurt Mohr gives 
the following personnel in the May 
“Jazz Hot’: Andrew Wood, Wallace 
Wilson, Gil Askey, to; Slide Hampton, 
Ed Burke, Haleem Rasheed, tb; Harold 
“Geezel’ Minerve, Teddy Small, as; 
Johnny Burdine, Purvis Henson, ts: 
Maxwell Lucas, bs; Buddy Johnson, p; 
Chauncey “Lord” Westbrook, g; Leon 
Spann, b; Emmanuel Simms, d; Ella 
Johnson, Floyd Ryland vocals. 

MPT 7517 has ten tracks by Red Pry- 
sock, a veteran tenor of the Coo<ie Wil- 
liams, Tiny Grimes and Tiny Bradshaw 
orchestras. All are instrumentals and all 
jump in the required elementary fashion. 
“Fat’s Place” is the most enjoyable. In 
the opening chorus Red displays more 
than a grasp of Les‘erian principles and 
reveals himself as another entrapped 
musician, Personnels are provided. Most 
of the cats you will never have heard of 
before, but you may well hear more cf 
them in future. 

On Brunswick 05655. Wingy Manone 
shows Ray Brown (on London HLP 
8398) how to sing “Party Doll” in r. ‘n’ 
r. fashion. It’s a bit of a drag for all con- 
cerned, but the reverse is almost entirely 
instrumental and more what you expect 
from Wingy. He is still blowing that 
knocked-out, Armstrong-inspired horn, 
con amore. And talking of the knocked 
out, don’t miss the Mills Brothers’ 
“Knocked Out Nightingale’ on Bruns- 
wick 05664. It’s a real gone performance. 


—4 
YOU FORGOT RED NICHOLS! 


“The yeally impressive thing about jazz 
and the important jazz musicians like 
Bird and Miles and me, is that it and we 
are so individualistic.” 

Gerry Mulligan, 
“Jazz Today.” 
April, 1957. 
—490— 
DOWN YONDER LIKE 


Listening to the Bob Crosby 
orchestra) again after many years 
on Vogue Coral LVA 9045 is 
not uninteresting. We believe _ it 
is often overlooked how much this group 
contributed to The Revival. The New 
Orleans nucleus, which included Eddie 
Miler, Nappy Lamare, Ray Bauduc, 
Fazola and Sterling Bose, was certainly 
a great source of spirit. It is only un- 
fortunate — for this theory—that Matty 
Matlock came from Nashville. He and 
Eddie Miller obviously made the prin- 
ciple contribution as soloists and as 
members of a reed sec‘ion with an un- 
usually ‘ough and vigorous quality. All 
twelve tracks on this record have the 
authentic Crosby sound except the two 
on which Miller and Matlock are absent. 


Deane Kincaide’s method of scoring 
Dixieland tor sections was also a major 
fac‘or in the group’s success during the 
era of big-band popularity. His under- 
standing of the idiom, together with the 
band’s drive and enthusiasm, resulted in 
performances of exhilarating surface ap- 
peal that now sound 2 iittle taded. The 
arrangement of “Ja-Da” indicates that 
on occasion the band attended the Grand 
Terrace. 

Ray Bauduc, a “natura!-born” drummer 
in Chick Webb’s estimation, and one of 
the few drummers for whom Chick had 
real respect, also contributed strongly 
to the band’s character, as the tracks 
without him bear witness. But perhaps 
the most durable music is ‘to be found in 
the solos. Bose does admirably in the 
preaching speciality, “I’m  Prayin’ 
Humble,” and the briefly heard Jess 
Stacey immediately establishes his iden- 
tity, notably on “Tin Roof,” where there 
is also a glimpse of Floyd O’Brien, po- 
tentially the greatest of white trombones. 
There is too little Fazola here, but Eddie 
Miller is invariably tasteful and swing- 
ing in a style bearing strong resemblances 
to Bud Freeman’s. 

The two tenors heard with Muggsy 
Spanier on H.M.V. 7EG8225 also testify 
to Bud's influence in the Chicago of the 
late °30’s. The four tracks, from 1939, 
are among those of Muggsy’s which 
gave great impetus to The Revival. He 
was a wizard with the plunger, but it 
was in this period, and briefly, that he 


BUDDY JOHNSON 


received some of the credit that had 
long been his due. He is in good form 
on “Lonesome Road” and “Relaxin’ at 
the ‘Touro.” The latter title, incidentally 
is given to the EP as a whole and refers 
to a New Orleans hospital where Muggsy 
had lingered a while. It is therefore hard 
to account for the beautiful chick who 
adorns the cover. With a nurse like that 
it would be hard to relax. 

“Midnight at Eddie Condon’s” on 
EmArcy EJL 1257 is a better record 
than most under that worthy’s name, for 
Bud Freeman is its chief attraction, and 
Bud, it is increasingly realized, is one of 
the very few white musicians to have 
created an artistically valid and original 
jazz style for his instrument. He is not 
afraid of the lower register and his 
tone falls almost midway between 
Hawk's and Lester’s. Unluckily, he has 
seldom recorded with combinations 
worthy of him. That on the first side, 
with Charlie Shavers and Dave Tough, 
is rather better than the usual. Despite 
the uncouth ensembles of the Nicksieland 
school, Bud blows his solos with custom- 
ary detachment and gravely whimsical 
melodic invention. Sample with “Inside 
On the Southside.” 

There’s somewhat similar music on 
London LTZ-C 15061, “Jazz at Story- 
ville, Vol. II,” where Ruby Braff is in- 
volved in a similar situation. The idiom 
is the same, but Pee Wee Russell's con- 
trived clarinet eccentricities are to be en- 
dured. (It’s ironical that Pee Wee's play- 
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ig should be admired in the U.S. while 
that of Mezz is almost universally con- 
demned.) Ruby plays with his usual 
grace and spirit, and Kenny John drums 
well, but the record was made for us 
by Red Richards’ piano. Red, as we've 
had occasion to say before, is very much 
worth your while. His is a pretty style, 
one of quiet but warm understatement, 
with lyric flow and soft touch. As such 
it is unlikely ever to catch much public 
attention, but it is just made for yours, 
discerning reader. 


The difference between white Dixie- 
land and Nicksieland jazz and jazz by 
coloured musicians from New Orleans 
is one we prefer to leave to others to 
discuss, but when you hear Jimmie 
Noone’s band on Parlophone GEP 8605, 
immediately after the preceding records, 
it's hard not to admit that you have 
moved into a warmer and more artistic 
climate. There is nearly always some- 
thing a little superficial about the Dixie- 
landers, a bawdy, boozy kind of hearti- 
ness that is too Teutonic for jazz. The 
Noone group makes no attempt at 
“traditional” ensemble playing, prefer- 
ring, solos with riff backgrounds, but the 
feeling communicated in “The Blues 
Jumped a Rabbit” is moving and real. 
They express what they know, a kind of 
heritage. The Dixielanders give you sim- 
ulction. There is hardly a more beautiful 
clarinet blues than this and Noone plays 
enough on the EP to show you why 
many of us still regard him as_ the 
greatest. If the blues doesn’t convince 
you, try his two choruses on “Way down 
Yonder.” The superb drumming is by 
Tubby Hall, the sober ‘rumpet and sad 
vocal by Guy Kelly. 


NO THANKS FOR JAZZ ... 


“Without Americans, abstract painting 
would have died long ago.” 


“In 24 hours the Americans can make, 
out of an uncouth truck driver, the king 
of popular song.” 


“She (the U.S.) teaches us how to sell 
our books, but not how to write them.” 


“All that France owes America is 
dollars. America would love to give 
something else. France only takes the 
money.” 


“Arts.” 
Paris 
—492— 
THE UNDERLYING BASIE 
CONCEPT 
What is “the underlying Basie 


concept?” 

According to the voluminous notes on 
Cy Touff's Vegue LAE 12040, it seems 
to be music “simple in structure, loosely 
arranged—extroverted and infectious in 
nature.” Basie’s success has led to an 
increasing amount of lip-service to what 
are regarded as his principles. All kines 
of dire musicians and _ experiments 


make token mods in Basie’s direction. 
The stratagem is older than the Trojan 
Horse. 

Curiously enough most of them fa'l 
through lack of attention to the rhythm 


section. Peter Gammond, in his notes 
to London LTZ—C15051 by Frank 
Wess, first justly likens the Basie rhythm 
section to a Rolls Royce—“no bumps, 
no irregularities’ — and subsequently 
suggests the record gives the soloists a 
chance to prove themselves without 
“their musical feather bed.” Sticking 
with the less mobile likeness, it seems 
as though a great many of today’s 
“stylists” prefer bumps—or rocks in the 
bed—to feathers. 


Listen to the drumrzers on those two 
records and on Joe Newman’s Vogue- 
Coral LVA 9052—Chuck Fhores, Kenny 
Clarke and Connie Kay respectively. 
Then put on the bad side of Basie’s 
Columbia LX1621 (a real curiosity, a i2 
in. 78!) the side with all the inane bop- 
scatting by Ella Fitzgerald and Joe 
Williams. Pay as little attention as pos- 
sible to the vocal noises and listen to 
the rhythm section, which includes the 
drumming of much - maligned Sonny 
Payne. Here’s motion, flowing, some- 
thing on which the horns can ride. Back 
with the other drummers, so ready to 
trip up any righteous soloist who looks 
like taking off, you have the tick-tick of 
time bombs and frequent disturbing ex- 
plosions which range from 500-lb hand- 
outs to V2’s. The modern bassist is a 
marvel. The modern drummer is an 
abomination. 


Sometimes, it is true, there is the 
same conflict within the Basie orchestra, 
but in reverse. When Thad Jones and 
Benny Powell fire off their rapid, in- 
genious, but rhythmically disinterested 
salvoes of notes, which sound for all 
the world like a symphony man’s con- 
ception of jazz, they emphasise an un- 
charitable contempt for the rhythm 
section. We do not judge the Basie band 
by such minor catastrovhies, nor by the 
bad tempos and insipid displays of in- 
dividual virtuosity which are inevitable 
concomitants of concert hall presenta- 
tion. We judge it by its performance of 
numbers like “Low Life,” “In a Mello- 
tone,” “Straight Life’ and “Moten 
Swing,” where the tempos are right and 
the ensembk, achieving a genuine unity, 
swings intoxicatingly. 

It is no use talking about “the under- 
lying Basie concept” without emphasis 
on the importance of swinging. No. ma‘*- 
ter how intriguing the musical ideas. 
the harmonic researches, we should not 
be expected to esteem them highly as 
jazz unless they are played with a beat 
and swing. There is quite a lot of good 
music on the Cy Touff LP, and bassist 
Leroy Vinnegar is excellent, but the men 
seldom seem to be putting first things 
first. “Keester Parade” has good 
moments, especially when Edison is in 
there punching for backgrounds similar 
to those in “Every Day”. There is a 
calamitous, meaningless uprear_ just 
after his solo, as though Chuck Flores 
were experiencing a paroxysm of some 
kind. If he merely fell off his chair, it 
should have been indicated in the notes. 
Touff and Kamuca open and close “A 
Smooth One” very cutely, but their music, 
to our taste, is too sedate and passion- 
less, Cy’s bass trumpet giving the pro- 
ceedings a grumpy, elderly sound. 


There is certainly more of the Basie 
flavour on the Wess LP but both trom- 
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bones seem stodgy and unrelaxed, and 
Klook effectively sabotages the beat of 
the admirable Eddie Jones, while Kenny 
Burrell’s guitar is no_ substitute for 
Freddie’s. Both Wess and Foster play 
some good tenor solos. Now that we 
have heard him in person again, we note 
more readily the improvement in Foster’s. 
playing, his increased technical facility 
and better tone, leading to more lyrical 
forms of expression and more continuity. 
Best are the opening numbers on each, 
side. The solo routine on “What'd Ya 
Say?” another opus by ace-composer 
Ozzie Cadena, doesn’t accord with the 
details given. so two different takes 
probably exist. 


The Joe Newman is the most enjoy- 
able of the three LP’s discussed here, 
although it contains too much fluting by 
Wess, a sound less acceptable to us on 
record than in person. “The Happy Cats” 
will remind you of “The Midgets.” Flute 
and Joe’s closely muted horn is a gim- 
mick which gives variety in a concert 
programme, but is not a part of “the 
underlying Basie concept.” In other 
words, it’s a surface concept. Johnny 
Acea is one of the few relative new- 
comers on piano (Jimmy Rowles is an- 
other) who really seem to like to swing. 
His solos are exciting at times and, with- 
out Connie’s love pats. he and Eddie 
Jones could probably have managed to 
send Wess and Newman. “Robbins Nest” 
is the track we prefer. A good theme: 
helps, and Joe is certainly at his best at 
medium ‘tempo ‘with the numbers ‘of 
more pronounced melodic content. 


Of course, “the underlying Basie con- 
cept” is equally absent from “Katy” on 
H.M.V. 7EG8221, a gruesome trumpet 
portrait by Gerald Wilson, but it is dist- 
inctly audible in so unlyrical a perform- 
ance as “South,” which dates from 1947 
when Basie had an even better band than 
he has today. “If You see my Baby” and 
“Sweets,” the other two tracks, are by 
a smaller group and swing as do no per- 
formances on the three LP’s. And that’s 
about where we came in! 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


may be a little off the beaten 

track, but the path has been well 

worn by the feet of those many 

intelligent record buyers who 

know where to look for the best 

selection of new and second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUSeum 0262 


“3 floors up, but its worth the 
climb” 
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45. YANCEY SPECIAL 

The same reader has asked for the 
recording dates of Yancey’s Slow and 
Easy Blues and The Mellow Blues on 
HMV B9374 and the same themes under 
the titles of Boodlin’ and Sweet Patootie 
on Vogue LDE166. All were recorded in 
Chicago, the first two on October 25, 
1939, and the other two in December 
1943. 


46. PAINLESS JAZZ 


The New York white jazz musicians 
of the twenties, who are rather neglected 
these days, are the subject of a question 
sent in by Leonard Livingstone of South 
Shields who asks for the personnel and 
recording date of Feelin’ No Pain by 
Miff Mole and his Molers on Parlophone 
R2269. This was recorded in New York 
on August 30, 1927 with Red Nichols, 
Leo McConville, tpt; Miff Mole, tbn; 
Fud Livingston, clt ,ten; Adrian Rollini, 
bs-sx; Arthur Schutt, p; Eddie Lang, g: 
Dick McDonough, bj: Vic Berton, d. 


47. HUMPH AT THE TOWN HALL 


Details of a concert at the Birming- 
ham Town Hall on November 21, 1947 
have been requested by John Day of 
Cirencester who is correct in his sup- 
position that this was Humph’s first 
appearance on records. 

Humphrey Lyttelton, cnt; Bobby 
Mickleburgh, tbn; Wally Fawkes, clt: 
Gerry Moore, p; Bill Bramwell, g; Bert 
Howard, bs; Carlo Krahmer, d. 

A Monday Date Esquire 10-220 

Struttin’ With Some 

Barbecue 

Savoy Blues 

Mahogany Hall Stomp 

Humphre Lyttelton, cnt; Bobby 
Mickleburgh, tbn; Wally Fawkes, clt;: 
Dill Jones, p; Carlo Krahmer, d. 

Original Dixieland 

One-Step Esquire 10-001 

Bluin’ the Blues 

Singin’ the Blues Esquire -12-001 

I'm Coming Virginia Esquire 10-014 

Same plus Ernie Mansfield, ten; Bill 
Bramwell, g; Bert Howard, bs. 

At Sundown Esquire 12-001 

Way Down Yonder In 

New Orleans Esquire 10-014 

The first two records were issued as 
Carlo Krahmer’s Hot Seven and the 
others as Carlo Krahmer’s Chicagoans. 
Both Esquire 10-001 and 10-014 have 
been deleted. 

If Mr. White wishes to go further into 
the question of the identity of Duke 
Ellington’s trumpet soloists he might be 
interested in the magazine THE ‘DISCO- 
PHILE which is listing all the trumpet 
soloists on Duke Ellington's recordings. 
The issues which cover the Bubber Miley 
period are Nos. 46, 47 and 48. THE 
DISCOPHILE is edited and published by 
Derek Coller at 25, Broadfield, Harlow, 
Essex. 


Esquire 10-210 


48 POOR BUBBER 


The muted trumpet of Bubber Miley 
on. the Duke Ellington LP Saturday Nighi 
Function (HMV DLP1094) has greatly 
impressed R. A. White of North Harrow 
who has requested a list of further items 
which feature, as he remarks, “that 
genius with a mute”. The following are 
recommended examples of Miley’s work 
and the majority of the solos are muted. 
London AL3551—Choo Choo, Rainy 

Nights, Animal Crackers, Li'l Farina. 
Vogue-Coral LRA10027—East St. Louis 

Toodle-oo, Black and Tan Fantasy, 

The Mooche. 

Vogue-Coral LRA10028—Yellow Dog 
Blues (first trumpet solo Miley, second 
solo Metcalf), Tishominga Blues (first 
solo Metcalf, second solo Miley), 

- Tiger Rag (first solo Jenkins, second 
solo Miley). 

The six titles on the Vogue-Coral LPs 
are available also in 78 form on Bruns- 
wick 02308, 02306, 01235, 02650 (the 
backing of this disc Louisiana has a 
Miley solo), 02503 and 01338. Bubber 
Miley takes all the muted solos in Doin’ 
the Voom Voom which has not been 
issued on LP, but is available on 
Brunswick 02365. 

All of the above are in catalogue items 
but the following deletions are recom- 
mended and should not prove too difficult 
to obtain (see para. 15). Take It Easy 
(first solo Miley, second solo Metcalf), 
Jubilee Stomp, The Mooche Hot and 
Bothered, Blues With a Feeling on 
Parlophone R2304, R2523, R1615, R582. 
R2258 all of which are 78 discs whils: the 
third and fourth titles were issued in EP 
form on Columbia SEG7575 and the 
fifth on SEG7579 but are also deleted. 


49 O.D.5.B. 


Paul Tritton of Canterbury has re- 
cently acquired Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
and Jndiana by The Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band on Columbia 2903. Both titles 
were recorded on May 31, 1917 by Nick 
La Rocca, cnt; Eddie Edwards, tbn; 
Larry Shields, clt; Henry Ragas, p; Tony 
Sbarbaro, d. He asks if this record is 
scarce and the answer to that is very 
much in the affirmative. 


50 COUNT’S BLUES 


Personnel details of the Count Basie 
All American Rhythm on Columbia 
SEG7578 have been requested by John 
Vine of Sheffield How Long Blues and 
Cafe Society Blues were played by Count 
Basie, p; Freddy Green g; Walter Page, 
bs; Jo Jones, d; and on Royal Garden 
Blues and St. Louis Blues Buck Clayton, 
tpt; Don Byas, ten; are added. All were 
recorded on July 24, 1942. 

John Vine asks if “Bill Bailey” on the 
Joe Newman and the Boys In The Band 
LP (Vogue LDE126) is really Count 
Basie. This is correct and Count Basie 
plays both piano and organ on. this 
record. 
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$1 BIRD AND DIZ 


The presence of a mysterious trom- 
bonist on one title of the Parker-Gillespie 
LP (Columbia 33C9026) has been noted 
by J. Wilmott of Taunton who says that 
no information concerning this individual 
is given on the sleeve. 1 have not seen 
the sleeve notes myself but as the Granz 
Clef series are notorious for inaccurate 
information and sometimes complete lack 
of personnel details there is probably no 
indication that this LP is made up of 
items from three recording sessions as 
follows—Visa was recorded in April, 
1949 by Kenny Dorham, tpt; Tommy 
Turk, tbn; Charlie Farker, alt; Al Haig, 
p; Tommy Potter, 6s; Max Roach, d; 
Vidal Bolando bongo; Passport was re- 
corded on May 5, 1949 with the same 
personnel less Bolando and Turk; and 
the remaining titles were recorded on 
June 6, 1950 by Dizzy Gillespie, tpt; 
Charlie Parker, alt; Thelonious Monk, p; 
Curley Russell, bs; Buddy Rich, d. 


52 NEW NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


On the sleeve notes of London 
LTZ-K15024 it states that this is Wilbur 
De Paris’ third album under his own 
name and this has puzzled C. E. James of 
Nottingham who can trace only the Wil- 
bur De Paris on Felsted EDL87010. He 
asks if this statement is correct and also 
for details of any other records by this 
band which have not been released here. 
The sleeve notes on the London issue are 
the same as those on the American 
Atlantic LP and, from the point of view 
of the American issue, it was the third 
album but the second American A‘lantic 
LP has not been issued here yet. This 
record is Atlantic ALS143 and comprises 
Under the Double Eagle; Shreveport 
Stomp; Battle Hymn of the Republic; 
Sensation; Marchin’ and Swingin’. An- 
other Wilbur De Paris record featuring 
brother Sidney and Omer Simeon is a 
12 inch LP Heritage SS1207 with the 
following titles—Tve Found a New 
Baby; The World is Waiting for the Sun- 
rise; Change Of Key Boogie; In a Per- 
sian Market; Waiting For The Robert E. 
Lee; Bourbon Street Parade; Frankie 
and Johnny. The latest record by the 
Wilbur De Paris Band, which was issued 
in America in February on a 12 inch LP 
Atlantic 1253, is from a concert at the 
Symphony Hall, Boston, on October 26, 
1956, and the band play Majorca; Juba 
Dance; Toll Gate Blues; Wrought Iron 
Rag; Cielito Lindo; Sister Kate; Ban- 
joker, Piano Blues; Farewell Blues. 


53 KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS 


Another Nottingham collector’s ques- 
tion comes up next. M.D. Jones has 
asked for a discography of the titles re- 
corded by Duke Ellington and the 
Coronets which were issued in America 
on Mercer (the label of ‘Duke’s son 
Mercer Ellington) and in this country on 
Vogue. 

Cat Anderson, tpt; Juan Tizol, tbn; Willie 
Smith, alt; Paul Gonsalves, ten; Duke Ellington, 
p; Wendeil Marshall, bs; Louis Bellson, d. April 
17, 1951. 

4029 Cat Walk (Night Walk) 
Mr M1005, Vg 2088, EPV1060, LDE35 
4030 Moonlight Fiesta - 
4031 She 
4032 The Happening 
Mr M1005, — EPV1060, LDE35 


Mr M1007, Vg V2087 
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“INTERPRETATIONS 
OF STAN GETZ” (No. 2) 


Stan Getz and 


Bob Brookmeyer 


with JOHN WILLIAMS, 
TEDDY KOTICK and FRANK ISOLA 


LOVE AND THE WEATHER 
SPRING IS HERE 
POT LUCK 
WILLOW WEEP FOR ME 
CRAZY RHYTHM 
THE NEARNESS OF YOU 
33CX10082 


Bob Brookmeyer 
Quartet 
YOU TOOK ADVANTAGE OF ME 
JASMIN 
SEB10068 


“ROY AND DIZ” (No. 2) 
Roy Eldridge and 
Dizzy Gillespie 


with OSCAR PETERSON, RAY BROWN, 


HERB ELLIS and LOUIS BELLSON 
SOMETIMES I’M HAPPY 
BALLAD MEDLEY 
LIMEHOUSE-BLUES 
BLUE MOON 

330X10084 


and by 
special 


“IN A TENDER MOOD” 
Johnny Hodges 
and his Orchestra 


WHO’S EXCITED 
STANDING ROOM ONLY 
WHAT'S GOTCHERE 
SWEET GEORGIA BROWN 
DUKE’S BLUES 
TENDERLY 
TEA FOR TWO 
NOTHIN’ YET 
3309051 


Count Basie Orchestra 
with Ella Fitzgerald 
and Joe Williams 
APRIL IN PARIS 
BASIE’S BACK IN TOWN (non-vocal) 
EVERY DAY I HAVE THE BLUES 
PARTY BLUES SEB10070 
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ADE MARK 


in Norman Granz’ 


“GROOVIN’ WITH JACQUET” 
Illinois Jacquet 
a and his Orchestra 

HONEYSUCKLE ROSE 
COOL BILL 
LEARNIN’ THE BLUES 
STARDUST 
LOVE IS HERE TO STAY 
EMPATHY 
EAST OF THE SUN 
SOPHIA 
33C0X10085 


ra Machito’s Orchestra 
1 with Flip and Bird 
NO NOISE 
TANGA 
1) SEB10069 


“AUTUMN IN NEW YORK — 


GUITAR ARTISTRY OF TAL FARLOW” 


Tal Farlow 


with GERRY WIGGINS, 
RAY BROWN and CHICO HAMILTON 


I LIKE TO RECOGNISE THE TUNE 
STRIKE UP THE BAND 
AUTUMN IN NEW YORK 
AND SHE REMEMBERS ME 
HAVE YOU MET MISS JONES? 
TAL’S BLUES 
CHEROKEE 
3309052 


SERIES 


“LOUIS BELLSON AND EIS DRUMS” 
Louis Bellson 
leading various groups 


LOVE FOR SALE 


THE MAN I LOVE 


I'LL REMEMBER APRIL 
STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY 
LORIS 
CHARLIE 0 
JUMP IT, MAN! 
FESTIVALE 
GREETINGS 
MAMBO A LA LOUIS BELLSON 
330X10083 


ALL RECORDED UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF NORMAN GRANZ 


the greatest jazz repertoire in the world 


records 


Columbia Graphophone Company Limited, Record Division, 8-11 Great Castile Street, London, W1 
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LETTER 


ONE SWEET 
FROM YOU 


ZULU WAIL 
Dear Sir, 

In one of your recent issues a bit of 
mis-information appeared in an article 
by one of your American contributors. 
If Jazz Journal were not so world-wide 
in its circulation, | would not bother to 
offer correction. However, for he sake 
of “keeping the record straight”, and in 
order that your readers may not have 
already bad impressions made worse, I 
request sufficient space for rebuttal. 

The article referred to con‘ained the 
announcement that “King Zulu” would 
not parade the streets of New Orleans 
in 1957. The reason offered for dis- 
continuance of this famous and exciting 
spectacle was because of a request by 
N.A.A.C.P. (The National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured 
People) that the “Zulu” organisation 
donate the thousands of dollars which 
they would ordinarily spend on their 
Mardi Gras floa‘*s. costumes, bands, etc. 
to further the ends of the N.A.A.C.P. 

It might be of interest to your readers 
to know that on Tuesday, March 5, 
1957, “Zulu” was out in full force and 
in all his glory. much to the delight of 
thousands of coloured and white spec- 
tators. The old “parade-beat” music was 
there. the same as ever. and their good- 
will and good-time was spread all over 
our Crescent City from dawn to dusk by 
the one, the only. the incomparable 
“King Zulu”. 

The appearance of “King Zulu” I 
might add, has become as traditional as 
the appearance of “Rex” and probably 
does as much or more to lighten the load 
of the poor oppressed element whose 
backs are sagging from “toting them 
bales” and from the whiplashes of the 
hundreds cf Simon Legrees who inhabit 
New Orleans at this very moment. It 
was very heartening to watch the 
agility with which these poor oppressed 
people dragged the shackles and heavy 
chains from pub to pub over a twelve 
hour marching parade route! 

Your information was also sadly amiss 
regarding the cost of Mardi Gras floats 
and parades in New Orleans. Being a 
member of the “Rex” organization for 
over 40 years and having the honor to 
serve on its Board of Directors, I believe 
that | am qualified to quote correct 
figures of cost, etc. connected with our 
organisation. The “Rex” parade con- 
sists of some 20 elaborate and large 
floats. Each year these are new, as are 
the costumes of the 175 maskers who 
ride these wagons. We also have a 


formal “ball” that night, which js quite 
elaborate, and which is regarded as equal 
to any given at Mardi Gras. The entire 
staging costs approximately $100,000 
including all incidentals. 

“King Zulu” parades with 4 or 5 
floats, and one or two bands. There are 
not over 40 maskers on these floats. The 
floats make no pretence to vie with the 
larger organisations, nor are their cos- 
tumes as elaborate. These statements 
are made not to minimise their splendid 
efforts, nor to belittle the importance 
and necessity for the appearance of 
“King Zulu” on the streets of New 
Orleans. On the contrary, we are 
amazed at the wonderful job which they 
are able to do on small, workingman’s 
and laborer’s salaries. But this is a true 
evaluation of their efforts. 

Evidence of my intense interest and 
affection for “Zulu” 
although 1 ride a horse in the “Rex” 
parade (starting at 9 a.m. and not re- 
turning to the “den” until 4 p.m., when 
every fibre of my gluteal region is 
pleading for a hot tub or a downy 
couch), as soon as our parade disbands, 
my first act is to attempt to locate the 
position of the “Zulu Parade”, and 
ne join the throng paying him 
homage. Ht would not be Mardi Gras 
to me if I did not hear that “parade 
beat” music and see “Zulu” in all his 
glory! 

Without figures to prove my estimate 
of the cost of the “Zulu Parade”, and 
doing so only from the experience 
gained in our own “Rex”, I believe that 
the entire cost of the “Zulu” floats, cos- 
tumes, bands, and ball could not 
possibly exceed $10,000. Not, as your 
writer would have you believe. 
“thousands of dollars”. 

The New Orleans papers carried—out 
in the open—the “threat” that there was 
a possibility of “Zulu” not parading, due 
to pressure the N.A.A.C.P. 
Actually, what the “Zulu” organisation 
was told by N.A.A.C.P. was that unless 
they could produce a parade equal to 
that of “Rex,” they should disband, as 
they were disgracing the Negro race. 
They also objected to the antics of the 
maskers on the “Zulu” floats, who 
danced, sang, threw carnival favors and 
trinkets (and real cocoanuts!) as 
souvenirs. They were not as “dignified” 
as N.A.A.C.P. would want them to be! 
In fact, they were having far too much 
fun to suit these non-New Orleaneans! 

As long as “King Zulu” parades the 


streets of New Orleans, | shall continue 
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to follow him, and this, [ sincerely 
believe will be for a long, long time. 
Meantime, it is my hope that “out- 
siders” who “write” try to remain on a 
strictly musical beat rather than deal with 
subjects and problems with which they 
are not at all familiar. Here they are 
— ‘off the beat!” Long live King 
ulu.” 


EDMOND SOUCHON M.D. 
New Orleans, La. 


MAJOR or MINOR 
‘Dear Sir, 

Graham Boatfield brings Hugues 
Panassié to his aid in putting George 
Lewis in his place as a minor N.O. musi- 
cian. His quote implies that he would 
support M. Panassié’s verdict on Bunk 
Johnson, whose records “show neither 
swing nor invention nor any of the 
qualities which go to make up good jazz 
trumpet”. Does he? 

M. Panassié also brands Jim Robinson 
as a “mediocre soloist.’ This is nonsense. 
Who expects great solos from Jim 
Robinson? Does anybody listen to the 
Lewis band waiting for him to solo? 
This is ensemble music, and Jim Robin- 
son is a great ensemble player. 

I would put forward this suggestion— 
that the George Lewis band js above 
criticism. 

The music this band plays is intensely 
personal. The players, unlike exponents 
of more advanced N.O. jazz, who played 
at times for seated audiences, are not 
answerable to any critic who simply 
listens carefully and tries to apply 
standards which are not applicable. The 
players do not set out to conform to any 
set standards. Therefore, in taking a 
tune and giving it their own highly 
personal treatment, they are simul- 
taneously achieving any and 
objectives to their own satisfaction. 

The music of Lewis and his men is in 
origin a purely functional music. It 
was not the “fault” or desire of George 
Lewis that his music should become so 
widely known and popular, and that it 
should be listened to in concert halls. 
Therefore, the fact that his men are 
technically inefficient (and consequently 
may play out of tune, etc.) compared 
with the aforementioned more advanced 
jazzmen, is unimportant and irrelevant. 
You must accept the music for what it 
is. You cannot justifiably criticise the 
music on any grounds whatsoever. 

George Lewis cannot be regarded as a 
minor figure when he is leader of such 
a band, playing a great music, and which 
is unique in the history of recorded jazz. 

C. W. HURT 


Stockton-on-Tees. 


NEITHER FISH NOR FOWL 
Dear Sir, 

“Nowadays we breed our pianists dull 
and muddy-metalled. We have master 
technicians by the dozen, men who never 
play a wrong note and rarely play a 
right one, to whom the splendours and 
miseries of the grand manner are equally 
unknown”. So wrote Adam Bell in the 
“Sunday Observer” of March 10, 1957. 
Although he was referring to classical 
music, he could very easily have been 
reviewing the jazz scere as it is today. 
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Not only pianists are to blame—there 
are so-called technicians on every instru- 
ment. They don’t play wrong notes but 
on the other hand they don’t seem to 
play right ones either. They seem to be 
drifting along in their own little world, 
alone and aloof from the musicians who 
know what it is to play an occasional 
wrong note; but to play jazz in the right 
way ‘hat is altogether different from 
piaying right notes in the wrong way. 
The musicians of today, particularly the 
West Coast school. don’t want to learn 
the right way to play jazz. They have 
formed their own type of music, tech- 
nically quite good, but unfortunately far 
from the real heart of jazz. These 
musicians think they know it all, think 
they are the new saviours of jazz—as if 
it needed saving ! 


Does any of these musicians have the 
personality and warmth of an Armstrong 
or a Hampton? Has any the sincerity 
and jazz knowledge of a Mezzrow or a 
Bechet ? Has any the ability to remain 
at the top for many years like a Duke 
or a Basie? None of these musicians has 
any of these attributes. They are popular 
to a certain extent, but in a world which 
shamelessly accepts Donegan and 
Kenton as part of the jazz scene. Today 
the word jazz means nothing; it is split 
up into many divisions heading the 
various styles that are supposed to be all 
part of jazz music. It is time there was 
a grand shuffle of the cards—throw the 
outsiders out altogether and then let the 
true giants of jazz play as they like with 
no restritcion or conflicting styles. If the 
cool “master technicians’ wish to play 
their brand of music, let them play 
alone. Good luck to them, but please 
don’t let their music be called jazz. 


C. BRINING 
Whitkirk, Leeds 


~ BASIE As and Cs 

Dear Sir, 

As an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Basie band’s activities on wax—and, 
happiest of recent events, in the flesh— 
may I be allowed to comment on your 
excellent April issue, with particular 
reference to Jorgen Jepsen’s thorough 
discography? 

I would like to follow that well- 
trodden path signposted “Additions and 
Corrections” - 

Feb. 6, 1950 “If You See My Baby’’ and 
“Sweets’? are now out on HMV 
7EG8221, together with two earlier 
sides from a period not covered by 
the discography. 


Nov. 3, 1950 Master numbers: ‘‘Litthe White 
Lies’’—Co. 44607, “I'll Remember 
April’ —Co. 44608, ‘‘Tootle’’—Co., 
14609. 

Apl. 10, 1951 Master numbers: ‘‘Howzit’’—-Co 


45656, ‘*Nails’’—-Co. 45657 (also 
known as ‘‘Rails’’——possibly a_re- 
vord mislabelling). 

17, 1952 Raymond 
Morgan quote Jan, 1, 
book ‘*Modern tazz’ 
have listed Jan, 19. 
“New Basie Blues’? and ‘‘Sure 
Thing’ were issued on Oriole (BE) 
CB.1123, the former — showing 
master number C 665-4. The correct 
Clef EP issue for these two sides 
is, I believe, 132 


Horricks and Alun 
1952 in their 
Other sources 


Jan. 


Jan. 25, 1952 *’Jive at Five’’ and ‘‘Every on 
Clef EP 132 (mot 131). I think that 
these two sides were not issued on 
Clef MG 685/633 respectively, as 
shown in the discography. 


July 22-23, 1952 Basie 


plays 


organ 


instead vt 


piano on both takes of ‘Paradise 


Squat’’; 


take 2 is also issued on 


EP279 and the ARS label, but I am 
uncertain of the latter's number. 
‘Tippin’ on the Q.T.’’ also on Clef 


EP 186. Correct 
831-3 is ‘‘Blee Blop Blues’’. 


title for master 


Name”’ is not, I think, on Clef MG 


685. 


July 26, 1952 Correct title: 


and Oscar’’. 


Dec. 13, 1952 The group of 


with 


“Song of the 


titles 


“Blues for the Count 


commencing 


“Blue and Sentimental’ and 
ending with ‘‘Royal Garden Blues’’. 
were, 
later, judging by master numbers. 
And fourteen titles in one day is 
exceptional by any standard ! 


suggest, 


recorded a 


little 


Islands’’ and ‘‘Blue 


and Sentimental’’ are strictly by a 
Quintet—Newman is not audible on 
these. Basie plays organ throughout 


on 


Basie Beat’’, 


“Count’s Organ 


Blues’’ and *‘*K.C. Organ Blues’’. 


Dec., 1953 


Delete all reference 
to CoE 10040. 
CX number on this date is 


throughout the session. 


Basie plays 


organ 


“Softly With Feeling’’. 
“Cherry Point’? was issued on Cok 
10050, together 
(correctly shown). Delete this num- 
for “‘The 


ber 


with 


Blues 


in this session 
The correct CoE 33 


10007. 


throughout on 


“Right On” 


Pone Come 
Back’’. “Basie Goes Wess”’ 


was also 


issued on the ARS label, but I am 
unsure of the number. This title, to- 
gether with ‘Right On’’, ‘*Plymouth 
Rock”’ and ‘‘Blues Go Away’’, was 
issued on Clef EP 222. 


Correct issue for 
Wess”’ is Clef 89 
quoted that 

was on this ses 
Hughes. 

The records th 


“Basie 


Goes 


112. I have seen it 


sion in 


emselves 


aural confirmation. 
Likewise I have seen “Softly With 
as having master 


Feeting’’ quoted 
1405-2, and “Ri 
take 2. 


June, 1954 


Hughes definitely 


ght On” 


in the 


Henderson Chambers 


place of 


Can anyone substantiate ? 


give no 


as heing 


trombone 


team, as given. He is also reported 
“Down Beat’’) to 
have played second piano on ‘*Ska- 
Di-Dle-Dee-Bee-Doo’’. 
has ‘vocal effects’ 


(via, 


““Mambo 
by the ensemble, and is not on Clef 


1 believe, 


Mist”’ 


EP 332. 
“She's Just My Size’’ is on the ARS 
label. 
The last seven titles of this session 
were 
1954, 
Basie plays organ on ‘‘Eventide’’. 
““Rails’”’ is the 
arrangement as 
10, 1951)}— at least, the last half is! 


May 


actually re 


corded c. 


same 


**Nails”’ 


August, 


melody and 


(see Apl 


1955 Full title for the first item is Every 


Day (I Have The Blues)’’. Were this 
and “‘The Comeback”’ ever coupled 
on a Clef FP? 


Correct 


Please 


Someone to Love" 
There appear to be no less than six 
titles on CoE LB 10022—a 78 item! 
Correct ones are “April In Paris’’; 
“Roll "Em Pete’’. 


Masters 2620-20038 inclusive: 
recorded later in 1955, probably the 
autumn, these seem to be products 


of 


least three 


35 


different 


Send Me 


sess 


**Magic”’ 
CoE LB 10040. 

Correct titles—‘‘Blues Inside Out’’, 
**Basie’s Back In Town’’. 


and “*Amazing Love’’ on 


The Joe Williams titles on Verve 
MG 2016 were recorded some time 
in 1956. 

Full titl—‘‘I Can’t Believe That 
You're In Love With Me’’. 


Despite this terrifying looking list, 
may I congratulate Mr. Jepsen on the 
hard work he has put into the listing. I 
speak as one who has had but a little 
experience in the gentle art of the 
“numbers game”; but I am sure Mr. 
Jepsen will agree with me when I say 
that the prime object in sending in lists 
of additions and corrections is not to 
“catch the other fellow out”, but to 
assemble the basic details of recording 
sessions in as complete a manner as 
possible for future reference—which is 
also the object of this letter 

FRANK DUTTON 


Maidenhead 


UNPALATABLE 
Dear Sir, 

As usual the arguments of Hugues 
Panassié misfire hopelessly because he 
refuses to see ‘hat there is a larger 
world outside his own particular dog- 
house. 

He says “Would someone ever think 
of denying Claude Monet the ability to 
tell whether a painting belongs to the 
Impressionist school or not ?” Of course 
not, but if Monet had been able to see a 
painting by Picasso or Wyndham Lewis, 
and had said “That's not painting, but 
daubing” he would have been guilty of 
the same error that Panassié refuses to 
acknowledge as his. 

If Lewis or Bechet or any other tradi- 
tionalist listens to Parker he may well 
and truly say “That's not traditional 
jazz but he its refusing to face facts if he 
declares dogmatically “That's not jazz 

To return to Panassié analogy, jazz is 


like painting in that it is constantly 
developing, and that it is manifest in 
countless styles and schools. Impres- 


sionism, Vorticism, Renaissance, Cubism 

- all are intensely different, but all are 
art. Bop, Swing, Chicago-style and 
Traditional may all differ, but all are 
jazz. Panassié and his disciples must 
open their poor blind eyes and realise 
this. Until the opposing factions in jazz 
cease to condemn and decry each other, 
there can be no true harmony between 
the various exponents of one of the 
greatest forms of art. 


LESLIE HARRISON 
Guiseley, Nr. Leeds 


RECORD EXCURSION 
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File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which 10 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


| Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
Continued from page 27 


Rosetta; Caravan; Love is a many splendored 
thing: Get happy; It’s alright with me 
BLUE NOTE BLP 1529 and 1528 
At The Organ with Don Bailey, Thornel 
Schwartz. Judo mambo; Willow weep for me: 
Lover come back to me; Well you needn’t: 
Fiddlin’ the minors; Autumn leaves; I cover 
the waterfront BLUE NOTE BLP1525 
Sun Ra. Brainville; Call for the Demons; Tran- 
sition; Possession; Street named hell; Lullaby 
for realville; Future; New horizons; Fall off 
the logs TRANSITION TRLP 10 
Shank, Bud and Bob Cooper. They didn’t believe 
me; Gypsy in my soul; In the blue of the 
evening; I want to be happy: Tequila time; 
I can’t get started; Blues for Delilah; Sunset 
and wine; What’ll I do 
PACIFIC JAZZ PJ1226 
Sims, Zoot with Nick Travis, George Handy, 
Wilbur Ware, Osie Johnson. Why cry; Echoes 
of you; Swim Jim; Here and now; Fools rush 
in; Osmosis; Taking a chance on love 
RIVERSIDE RLP 12-228 
Taylor, Cecil with Steve Lacey, Buell Neidlinger,. 
Dennis Charies. Bemsha swing; Charge ‘em 
biues; Azure: Song: You'd so_ nice: 
Rickickshaw TRANSITION 19 
Tenor Conclave with Mobley, Cohn, Coltrane, 
Zoot, Taylor, Garland, Chambers. Tenor 
conclave; Bob’s boys’; How deep is the Ocean; 
Just you, just me PRESTIGE LP7074 
Windhurst, Johnny with Jim Andrews, Buell 
Neidlinger, Walter Gifford, Hamilton Carson, 
Bud Blacklock. Back in your own backyard: 
You do something to me; Georgia on my 
mind; Memphis blues; Strut Miss Lizzie; Lover 
come back to me; When your smiling 
TRANSITION TRLP-J-? 
Young Ones Of Jazz. Gertrude’s bounce. Clifford 
Brown; Frankie and Johnnie-Morgana King: 
Little Beaver-Jimmy Cleveland; Okeefenokee 
Holiday-John Williams; Sun dance-Nat Adder- 
ley; That o!d devil called love-Jackie Paris: 
Little Joanie walks-Nat Adderley; Moon song- 
Joe Saye; Wrap your troubles-Paris; I'll know- 
Saye EMARCY 36085 


JAZZ INFORMATION 

Continued from page 31 

Willie Smith, alt; Quentin Jackson, Britt Wood- 
man, Juan Tizol, tbn; Duke Ellington, p; Wendell 
Marshall, bs; Louis Bellson, d. May 18, 1951. 
4033 Swamp Drum Mr M1005, Vg LDE35 
4034 Sultry Serenade ~ _— 
4035 Indian Summer Mr M1007, Vg V2080 
4036 Britt and Butter Blues 

Mr M1005, Vg LDE325 

Willie Smith, alt; Juan Tizol, tbn; Duke Elling- 
ton, p; Wendell Marshall, bs; Louis Bellson, d. 
June 1, 1951. 

4037 The Nearness Of You Unissued 

4038 More Than You Know Unissued 

4039 Caravan -1 Mr M1007, Vg V2080, EPV1060 
-1 add Billy Strayhorn, org. 

Juan Tizol, tbn; Jimmy Hamilton, clt; Willie 
Smith, alt; Duke Ellington, p; Wendell Marshall. 
bs; Louis Bellson, d. June 19, 1951. 

4040 Alternate Mr M1005, Vg LDE35 
4041 Hoppin’ John Mr M1007, Vg V2130 
4042 Jumpin’ With Symphony Sid -2 
Mr M1005, Vg LDE35. V2130 
-2 add Billy Strayhorn, p. 


54 RISTIC JAZZ 


On the limited edition label Ristic No. 
10 are four titles by Jimmy O’Bryant’s 
Washboard Wizards and the personnel of 
this group has been requested by Albert 
Hammond of Liverpool. Clarinet Geta- 
way and Back Alley Rub are played by 
Jimmy O’Bryant, clt; Jimmy Blythe, r; 
Jasper Taylor, wbd; and Everybody Pile 
and Charleston Fever is by the same 
group with the addition of a cornet 
player who is probably Bob Schoffner. 


55 _ BLUES BY BESSIE 
The accompanying personnel on 
Golden Rule Blues Bessie Smith is 
accompanied by Don Redman alt; 
Fletcher Henderson, p; and on Lone- 
some Desert Blues the musicians are 
Shelton Hemphill, tpt; Fred Longshaw. 
ERIC TOWNLEY 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay) — 25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 

JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6d or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 

JAZZ JOURNAL. 1956 complete-bound, 35/-, post 9d. 

JAZZ MAGAZINE from Buenos Aires. Price 9d per copy. 

PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 

RECORD CHANGER. 30/- per year. Jan. 1957 issue or 
back nos. available, 2/6 post free. 

SELECTION OF ILLUSTRATED FOREIGN JAZZ Mag- 

azines: 6 for 1/6; 3 for 1/-. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Earl 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s 
Blues. 3/3 per copy, post free. 


FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.!2. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR’ DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road. London, W.C.}. 


36 


PHOTOPEN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Caters for 
amateur photographers and camera users everywhere in the 
world. Ideal for both sexes who wish to correspond and 
exchange photos with other amateurs. Send s.a.e. and 5d. 
stamps for full details to Photopen (Z), March Street, 
Burnley, Lancs. 


COMPREHENSIVE 78/LP Tape to Disc Recording Facilities. 
Leaflet: RENDEZVOUS RECORDS, 19 Blackfriars Street. 
Manchester, 3. 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS, all ages, everywhere. Recom- 
mended since 1943. Testimonials and details free — 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Upnorth Street. 
Brighton. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 Baker Street, London 
N.W.1. Founded 1940. Members everywhere. Write for 
particulars. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 10 Corporation 
Street, Manchester. offers a personal service for your future 
happiness. Genuine introductions. 


FRIENDSHIPS — Pen, Personal, Life Partners. Every district. 
All ages. Photo Service. Write for fascinating details and 
Brochure of actual photographs. -- EDNA HANSON, 
Denton, Manchester. 


UNEXPLORED STOCK of deleted, foreign, rare discs, includ- 
ing MANY WALLERS. Also good value slight-used LPs. 
some cool. We are keen to buy or exchange discs. Overseas 
enquiries especially welcome. Write now before we go 
mad. -- GEORGE AND STAN, Music Haven, 50 Princess 
Street, Dundee, Scotland. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


A SELECTION FROM OUR 
CURRENT STOCK OF LP’S 


HENRY “RED” ALLEN 


PAUL BARBARIN 


CHU BERRY/COLEMAN HAWKINS 


RUBY BRAFF 6 

BIG MACEO 

BILL COLEMAN 
CHARLIE CHRISTIAN 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
BUNK JOHNSON 

JOE NEWMAN 6. 


LIONEL. HAMPTON 
DJANGO REINHARDT 


SPIRIT OF MELPHIS QT. 
SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON 


MEZZ MEZZROW 


Frankie & Johnny; I've Been Working On the Railroad; City of the Blues; Careless 
Love; Bill Bailey; Maryland; Good Old Sunimertime. 

Tiger Rag; Careless Love; Hindustan; Gettysburg March, Screamin’ the Blues; The 
Second Line. 

Stardust; Body & Soul; Sittin’ In; 46 West 52; Smack; Dedication: | Surrender Dear; I 
Can’t Believe That You're In Love With Me. 

Shade of the Old Apple Tree; Flakey; Roundelay; Deep River; I'll Never Be the 
Same; I’m Shootin’ High. 

Chicago Breakdown; County Jail; Texas Stomp; Maceo’s 32-20; Big Road Blues; 
Detroit Jump; Texas Blues; Tuff Luck Blues. 

After You've Gone; B. C. Blues; Coquette; Big Boy Blues; Merry-go-Round Broke 
Down; Indiana; Bill St. Blues; I Ain’t Got Nobody; Rose Room; Swing Guitars. 

Up on Teddy's Hill; Guy’s Got to Go; On With Charlie Christian; Down On Teddy's 
Hill; Stardust; Kerouac. 

Rockin’ In Rhythm; Jazz Lips; Ring Dem Bells; Cotton Club Stomp; Double Check 
Stomp; Shout ‘Em Aunt Tillie; It's Glory; Stevedore Stomp. 

Sobbin’ Blues; Shine; Sometimes My Burden .. .; When I Leave This World... : 
Weary BI.; Franklin St BI.; Thriller Rag; Dusty Rag. 

Gin & Catatonic; Tribute To The West; Dialogue in F; Finger Nails on the Window 
Pane; April’s Delight; Who's Cool; Basin St. Blues. 

Panama; Sweethearts On Parade; What’s New; H’suckle Rose; Body & Soul. 
Anouman; Deccaphonie; D. R. Blues; Chez Moi; Crazy Rhythm; Le Soir; | Cover the 
Waterfron:; Fine and Dandy. 

Every Time I Feel the Spirit; Sign of Judgement; The» World Prayer; Every Day; Tl 
Go; God’s Got His Eyes; Jesus; Calvary. 

I Been Dealing With the Devil; War Time BI.; Mellow Chick; Polly Put Your Ketttle 
On; Million Year; Rubadub; S.B.’s Cold Chills; Early In the Morning. 

Gone Away Blues; Royal Gdn. BI.; Sw. Georgia Brown; Muskrat Ramble; Monday 
Date; Frankie & Johnny; I've Found a New Baby. 


ALL AT |= EACH (2% 


Many others in stock. Also E.P’s. Drop a line now, 


stating artists that interest you, 


to = 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S. HAVE YOU HAD DETAILS OF OUR RECORD CLUB? 
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VOG U FE THE GREATEST JAZZ 
Catalogue in the World 
GOOD TIME JAZZ 
THE BIG JAZZ SELLERS 


DIXIELAND JUBILEE EPV1026 
““OIGNONS””’ EPV1020 


GOLDEN DISC CONCERT 
LAEI2010/12011 


BECHET—SAM PRICE BLUES— 
CIANS LAE12037 


KID ORY 


HIFI 1954 LDG093 
LOEO55 


LDEI84 | 
CREOLE EPVII70/1171 
HIFI 1955 (12°) LAGI2004 
TIGER RAG EPVI035 
ST. LOUIS BLUES CONCERT EPV1006 


CREOLE BAND 1944/45 


FIREHOUSE FIVE 
PLUS TWO 


““Extended”’ EPV1057/1089 
Long Playing VOL ! LDG036 

LDGO79 

RUNNIN’ WILD” 3 LDG094 
““GOES SOUTH”’ 4 LDGI69 
“TIGER RAG”’ 5 


SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE | /6 July 55—Jan 57 now available 


VOGLE RECORDS LTD.. 113 FULHAM ROAD. LONDON. SW3. Tel. KAT 1256 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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